
Shikun Ovdim, the leading housing company 
in Israel for aver 60 years, accommodates itself 
to your needs and means. Our new approach 
is intended to enable you to find wliat you 
have been looking for: In addition to 64 
locations throughout the country, we offer - 
personal attention and service, and especially, 
flexible terms suited to your particular situation. 
There's a place foryou in a choice of bcations 
throughout the country: North: Kiryat Haim, 
Nazareth, Zichrori Ya'akov, Haifa, Neveh 
Sha'anan, Pardess Hanna, Acco, Tiberias, 

Kiryat Ata, Naharlya. Jerusalem; Clio, Ramot. 
Central Area: Ho|on, Petah Tikva, Bat Yam, 
Ra'anana, Netanya, Ramat Aviv, Givat Avia, 
Jaffa. South: Rishon Lezlon, Ashdod, 

■ Ashkelon, Ness.Eiona, Kiryat Gat, 

Negev: Beerstfeba, Arad. 

Aeff^S! MTtogoztn St**Tel. 055-31215/7 
Beersheba* MerkazHartegev, Tel. 057-72540 
Haifa, 43 Hehalutz St.. Tel. 04-660915 
Jerusalem, 8 HUIel St. , Tel. 02-233396 
T el Aviv, 68 LaGuardia S|., Yad Eliyahu, 

; Tel: 03- 390721. V ■. 

Sale* office* of the Company will be 
opened daring Hal Hamoed(Sun-Wed) 
from 8. OOtifi 12.00 


RAMAT AVIV 

“Aviv Towers 1 ’ ia a r . 

6-| tower complex enjoy their own aiuntry club complete with swimming pool and sports facility. 
Your choice of'4 room flats and utility room, 136 sq.m, tor 5 ropm flats and utility room, 156 sq.m. 
The excellent municipal services In the area include kindergartens, shopping centers and more. 


HAIFA RAMOT SAPIR 


iB ga TI ' r n 8 i?' "TCterc.wfthfouble conveniences, solar heating and 


colored, ceramic tiles. The building Is equipped with a central antenna and modern elevators, 


BETER SHEVA •‘" rtin8,rom IS 52 769 000 

”9^2,"^*®™'' the most prestigous bigh-rise. development In the area. 4 room flats 

of 120 sq.rn„ ana 5 room flats of 140 sq.m^ax <jf first quality construction with excellent finish. 
Fully developed Infrastructure, with abreathtaklng view, 


ASHDOD PETR ASHDOD iwihg from in Qfi7 O00 

?2' er ^Itzhak Hanassl. Wonderful views can he seed from 


Prk«it»Mdonth«r8te ott$S58160 p«r dollar. 
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The Audi 1 00. Two years have passed since it was first 
launched, and still no imitations. Nor are there going to be any 




The most aerodynamic car In the world. A once-ln-a-generatlon car. 

If you wanted lo Imitate a car like the Audi 100. you would need an auto-plant In the same class as 
Audi's. And Just how many are there like that? One, maybe two- and they don't go In for Imitations... 

And that Is why no new car has yet appeared on the scene to challenge the titles o! the Audi 1 00. The 
most aerodynamic car In the world, with the lowest drag coefficient of any regular production car - 
0.30-Cd. The most economical car of Its kind - the 1.8 liter (90 BHP) version achieves 18.5 kpl at a 
speed ol 90 kph, and 10.8 kpl In town driving (manufacturers test, DIN 70030). The car with the largest 
fuel tank ol all - 80 liters. The distance champion In Its class - 1 ,440 km on a single tank of fuel at an 
average consumption ol 18 kpl (read test conducted by "Stem" Magazine). 

The Audi 1 00 Is also the moat spacious car - the comfort factor (lahglh ot passenger compartment), 
seating area, and volume of luggage compartment are larger than those of any other car In Its class. 
And since the AudMOOIsabrand new car-not an old modal that has undergone cosmetiotreatment-l! 
travels on an ultra-modem suspension system. The old-tashloned heavy bumpers (the "armoured 
look") have bean discarded In favour of more effective safety measures: absorption areas In front and 
back that absorb the Impact energy before It reaches the passenger compartment. 

And every single day. additional accolades - albeit highly subjective - are being heaped on the Audi 
1 00 by the people who drive it. "The most beautiful car in the world' ' ... "The moat comfortable car I aver 
had" ... "The most luxurious car I know" ... and, In a nutshell: “Switching to an Audi 1 00 was a real 
eye-opener." 




PROGRESS THROUGH TECHNOLOGY 





THROUGHOUT Israel, the new 
10,000 shekel note is passing over 
the counter shops and banks. On the 
portrait side is Golda Meir, born a 
arizen of Tsnrist Russia. On the 
other side is a photograph of a street 
scene in Moscow. It is of Archipova 
Street, where Soviet Jews gather on 
Saturday to meet and mingle, and 
where, in that particular photo- 
graph, they are surrounding Golda 
Meir in enthusiastic greeting. 

What a tribute it is to Jewish unity 
that every day, in Jerusalem, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Israeli citizens 
ga 2 e, albeit briefly, on that Soviet 
scene. 

For the captive Jews of Russia, 
every link is precious. Each of our 
own efforts to publicize their plight is 
a slender yet real lifeline. The recent 
upsurge of Israeli public' actions on 
behalf of Soviet Jewry is known in 
Moscow, and gives a renewed 
strength to the activists there, at this 
time of increased pressure against 
them. 

It seems that the whole wide spec- 
trum of Israeli political life is becom- 
ing involved in the fate of Soviet 
Jewry. From the left, Amira Sartani 
of Mapam has received, in Oslo, a 
promise from Norwegian parlia- 
mentarians to do wbat they can to 
help in the case of the 32-year-old 
Moscow Hebrew teacher, Alexan- 
der Kholmiansky, recently given an 
18 month sentence for “hooligan- 
ism.” On the right, Avraham Verdi- 
ger, of Morasba, maintains what 
links he can with the family ' of 
another Hebrew teacher, the 23- 
year-old Dan Shapiro, who is at 
present in prison, awaiting trial . 

Individual members of the Knes- 
set have adopted individual Soviet 
Jews and their families, and try to 
help them through their parliamen- 
tary work and international con- 
tacts. Gershon Sliafat fights to se- 
cure an exit visa for Ben and Tanya 
Bogomolny, who have the dubious 
privilege of appearing in the Guinness 
Book of Records as the “most pa- 
tient” refuseniks. Eliezer Shpiezer 
fights for Lev Ovsishcher, once a 
colonel in the Red Army, and now a 
refusenik of more than 10 years’ 
standing. Menachem Hacohen ha9 
adopted the Kosharovsky family in 
Moscow, who have been waiting 
now for more than 14 years. 

FROM SMALL acorns, large oaks 
grow; one can only hope that this 
®ay be true; In the case of these 
“options, if they are pursued with 
jngour, and extended. WiU a mem- 
“r of the Knesset now adopt Nach- 
man and Soibla Khomak, an elderly 
couple, in Kishinev, who have been 
refused permission for nearly a de- 
cade to join their daughter Bella in 
Jerusalem? Soibla is now 72 and 
Nachman 73. They have never seen 
their grandson, Avl, aged 2V4: 

^ Also in hjs seventies is Professor 
Alexander Lerner, of Moscow, who 
lost two daughters during the HolO- 
caust, murdered by the Nazis in the 
Ukraine, Cannot he be allowed to 
join his only surviving daughter, 
• w ho is now in Israel? 

These cases of Individual hardship 
can be paralleled in their thousands, 

ofl can fa*, ■urgent action and tog- 
• fv ^v^tytmng has to be tried, 
j^ujhot Yad Vashera, with its toter- 
uatioaaJ contacts in the world of 
holocaust rcsearfch, work out some 
i ; means of helping Iboya Weiss, a 
■ Au *Swta (tattoo Oiim- 

who has been refused 
K permission to join 


'Not a single 
refusenik 
by 1 995* 



Ida Nudel with Jane Fonda in Kishinev In 1984. Nudel, an Israeli citizen since 
1972 (Certificate of Israeli Nationality No. 642), has been refused permission for 
14 yean to Join her only surviving relative, her sister, In Israel. 



Martin Gilbert 

“The Jewish world does not suffer 
from a shortage of problems,” wrote 
35 Leningrad, Moscow and Riga 
Jews in an open letter to the Jewish 
journalist^ of the Western World, 
received in Israel four months ago. 
"But,” thoy add, “the -future of 
millions of Soviet Jews is pot the 
least of these problems.” 

Of the 35 signatories of this letter, 
two are now in Israel. One, Dan 
Shapiro, is in a Moscow prison 
awaiting trial. “It is naive to think,’ 
their appeal continues, “that Soviet 
,Jews are quiet because they have 
nothing to say.. Our heads are died 
with thoughts, our hearts with emo- 
tion, and our lives With problems, 
but we' need your help to express 
ourselves.’* 

In' the labour camp at Fermi fur to 

the east of Moscow, Yosif Begun has 
been refused the right,- since last 
November; to write to his wife, hia, 
in Moscow, or to his son Borukh 
who, at Ina’s side, searches for 
. means to help his father. In the last 
letter' which Ina and Borukh re- 
ceived, dated last November 30, Be- 
|tlin ' wrote! '“‘The last months have 


been very difficult: isolation, hard 
labour, maximum security. But ev- 
erything has an end, and the end of 
this punishment is approaching. 
Patience, patience and again pati- 
ence. In spite of everything, I live for 
our future: our reunion, our life, our 
happiness. It will most definitely 
happen, but we have to live to that 
point.” 

Yosif BeguAis 52 years old. If he is 
forced to complete his sentence, he 
will not be a “free man” until he is 
63. Even then, what is there to 
suggest that he will be allowed to go 
to Israel, beypndour own unceasing 
efforts on his behalf? , 

In a British television film this 
March, watched by several million 
viewers, and shown this week in 
Israel, Ina Begun spoke movingly of 
her concern for her husband, and of 
her desperate wish not only to see 
him released from his 12-yetu - sent- 
- ence, but to live with him in Israel. 
This same March, less than a hun- 
dred Soviet Jews, among them only a 
single activist family; received their 
exit visas. ■ 

RUMOURS pf on upsurge in the 
;■ granting of exjt visas In March have 
proved to he & false dawn; mocking 


the aspirations of many thousands of 
Jews in Russia at the very moment 
when they celebrate what one of 
them described to me as “our festival 
of liberty’’- Passover. 

For Yosif Begun, and for more 
than 25 other Prisoners of Zion, 
Passover, like Purim before it, and 
like the New Year to come, must be 
spent, not only in Russia, but in 
captivity. Also still in Russia are 
more than a dozen former Prisoners 
of Zion who, contrary to Soviet 
practice in the 1970s, are not now 
allowed to go tp Israel, despite hav- 
ing served their term in prison, 
labour camp or exile. 

Among such released prisoners 
still denied their exist visa are Victor 
Brailovsky, who H) years ago led a 
Jewish scientific seminar in Moscow, 
and Evgeni Lein, who has repeated- 
ly demanded the right to leave. Iro- 
nically, Evgcnia Utevskaya, a young 
woman who, four years ago in 
Leningrad, courageously challenged 
in open court the police evidence 
against Lein , is herself living in Jeru- 
' salem with her husband and two 
young sons. Cannot Lein and his 
family likewise be allowed the fulfil- 
ment of their dream? 

Lein’s case, Brailovsky’s case and 
Begun’s case arc but the tip of the 
iceberg of Jewish would-be emigra- 
tion. Denied the right to live ns Jews, 
often the victims of anti-Semitic out- 
bursts, sometimes denounced as 
traitors in the Soviet press for their 
wish to live in Israel, these Jews need 
the concern, and practical support, 
of world Jewry. Much is done for 
them already, but is there ever a 
moment at which anyone can say: “I 
have done all 1 can?” 

Have we really done all we can to 
secure the release of Anatoly 
Shcharansky, with five years in 
labour camp still to serve? Or to 
hasten an exit visa for Ida Nudel, 
whose 54th birthday on April 27 
might be a moment for massive con- 
certed protest, in the public squares 
of Israel and in the private corridors 
of political power in the United 
States and Europe? 

THE QUESTION is not how to hejp 
individuals, painful though their 
plight may be. It is how to proceed so 
that the quarter of a million exit visas 
granted to Soviet. Jews between 1970 
and 1979 may once again become a 
reality, a renewed norm. 

The Jews of Rusaa urge us to put 
forward a series of arguments at the 
highest level of international di- 
plomacy. One such argument is to 
insist that the Soviet Union honour 
its signature of the Helsinki Accords 
of 1975. These accords established 
on a foundation of international 
agreement the right of any person to 
leave any country “including his 
own” and to go to any country. 

A second argument which Soviet 
Jews expect us to push for on their 
behalf is the right of divided families 
to be re-united. This too is an integ- 
ral part of the Helsinki Accords, so 
solemnly signed by Moscow. as well 
as by Washington, iff these agree- 
ments are to be flouted, can new 
agreements on arms control or trade 
have any more bindlrtg force? 

A third argument put forward by 
Soviet Jews, for ub to press on their 
behalf, is one which would benefit 
every Soviet Jew who has asked to 
leave Russia for Israel. This 1 b the 
argument that what is at issue is not 
emigration, but repatriation: the 
right of Jews anywhere in the world 
to be repatriated to the Jewish Slate , 
just as Armenians living in Turkey or 
the United States may; under Soviet 
rules, b& repntrl ated to Soviet Arme- 
nia.. • - ■’ ■ 

Theta is a fourth argument which 
many Soviet Jews would like to see 
gjven serious consideration in 'he 
diplomatic arena. This concerns th6 


rights of nearly 900 Jews, and their 
number is rising every week, who 
have requested, and received, Israeli 
citizenship. These 900 wish to be 
considered as Israeli citizens living 
overseas, for whom the Slate of 
Israel, or its representatives such os 
the Dutch Embassy in Moscow, can 
urge their swiftest possible transfer 
to the land for which they possess a 
Nationality Certificate. This land, 
Israel, is after all a member state of 
the United Nations., a state with dual 
nationality agreements with several 
other states, and a state willing to 
receive them at any time. 

I myself have been asked on the 
telephone to Moscow to submit 
names for such certificates. Those 
who ask for them are convinced that 
if we in the West go about it in the 
right way, such certificates (many of 
the most recent signed by the Israeli 
prime minister himself while he was 
acting minister of the interior) could 
be a means, within the framework of 
some international negotiation, of 
securing them an exit visa. Cannot 
we parallel their courage in acquir- 
ing these certificates by our ingenui- 
ty in working out ways whereby 
these treasured documents will serve 
as a passport to Israel, the state 
which has issued them? 

Nine of today's Prisoners of Zion 
hold Israeli citizenship; possess the 

C recious Nationality Certificate 
isucd from Jerusalem. Could not 
the Internationa] Red Cross be 
mobilized on their behalf? Or the 
International Court at the Hague? 

Soviet Jews believe that each of 
the above arguments could be a part 
of bilateral negotiations between the 
Soviet Union and any Western state 
which is concerned with the plight of 
Soviet Jewry. In the coming year of 
intense East-West negotiations, and 
as plans are being made for Presi- 
dent Reagan to meet Chairman Gor- 
bachev, it is surely up to us to ensure 
that the future of those tens of 
thousands of Soviet Jews who wish 
to live in Israel is not only kept on the 
agenda of the negotiations, but is 
made an integral part of any agree- 
ment. Such is the message from 
Moscow today. 

IN MAY, the next stage of the 
Helsinki process opens in Ottawa. 
Ten years WiU have passed since the 
original agreements were signed. 
Nothing mocks the Helsinki spirit 
more glaringly than the continuing 
Soviet refusal to let those Jews go to 
Israel who wish, and beg, to do so. If 
this is made clear at Ottawa, if eVery 
concerned Knesset member has by 
then pressed the issue with indi- 
vidual United States senators and 
congressmen, and with Canadian 
and European parliamentarians, 
then the Soviet'Union will be put on 
notice at Ottawa to prove its good 
faith as a negotiator . 

Soviet Jews urge us to create, in 
time for Ottawa, a mechanism of 
maximum effectiveness, a compre- 
hensive procedure whereby the 
gates can be opened, a legally 
‘ acceptable process of emigration -to 
Israel which can be pressed upon the 
Soviet government as the litmus test 
of their wider promises bn human 
rights. 

Such & procedure would have as its 
atm the departure, not of hundreds, 
but pf thousands and indeed tens of 
thousands of Jews, and the possibil- 
ity of such numbers having no end 
•.but the availability of those who wish 
to leave. The slogan should be: “Not 
a single refusepikby 1995.” 

Is It beyond purresourccs, and our . 
wisdom , to work for such a goal? o 

Martin Gilbert's new book, Jerusalem: 
Rebirth of a City (Domino, Jerusalem; 
Viking, Flew York), is dedicated to six 
Rnsitan Jdws: Nehama and /1/e* Lein, 
Misha Beizer, Mike Salman, and Mali 
und Elf Kosharovsky. . ‘ 
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THE STATISTICS tell ii host. Snmc | 
90 per eenl uf all Jewish children in K 
Cleveland, ages 6-17. receive at I 
some lime in (heir livessnine form of \ 
Jewish education. Ilm I lie prupor- 
lion of all Jewish cliililren who 
at lend Jewish day-schools doesn't 
exceed 15 per eenl Ann mg the 
Orthodox alone, however, the prop- 
ortion who attend day-school is close 
to W percent. 

The remarkable thing though, at 
least to an outsider, is that among 
the non -Orthodox, while the cogni- 
tive breakthrough Inis taken place, 
the Incical consequences nt lliai 
break thi. nigh are thirdly in evi- 
dence. Nor ate they iimch in pros- 
pect. Day-schools do not look like 
becoming u mass movement m the 
in m-Orthodox emnm unity. 

Alan Heimetl. direelor of Cleve- 
land's Mu re. in «.r Jewish [{ducal ion, 
admits candidly to his own meta- 
morphosis. “People like me used tu 
believe that supplemental education 
was enough. Now we recognize that 
it is not. In the .Sixties. I used In 
speak in >.up|Hirt of the public-school 
camp. Ini suci.il and coiisiitiniiuial 

liel.ii e taking ovei the llurcaii, 
IteniH'ii worked fm 2ti years in kc- 
fiiim synagogue ariernuon-sehunls. 

1 [is soli is now direelor of a cum iiiim- 
ily day-school in Denver. Co. 

There are five day-schools in 
Cleveland: three Orthodox, one 
Conservative, and one n un- 
denominational school which is dose 
to Ue-form. The two latter were 
established in i eecn l yeais. Hut Ben- 
nett says dial the iL'iilislii'iiiidonk for 
Hie foiesceable hit me is dial not 
moie than .’5 per cem of the city's 
Jewish chililitMi will attend day- 
schools - and, like nmsl things in 
Jewish Cleveland, that will Iv as 
good as m heller than die national 
average. 

EVERY FEW YEARS, die Cleve- 
land Jewish Federation conducts n 
study on Jewish education, which, 
after all, is a significant part uf its 
budgetary outlay. In the most recent 
report, from February FWI. HHines 
nul of 25 pages were devoted tn 
day-schools. They contained a bland 
recommendation “that incentives be 
developed to increase the number of 
ynungMeis enrolled in Jewish day- 
schools in Cleveland." In the Sum- 
mary of Recommendations, this was 
not one of the "central recom- 
mendations.' but was fourth nn the 
list of "other niajoi recoinnicnda- 
rioiis." 

Bcnncll puis it delicately. “ Day- 
school." he says., "is si ill nut a prior- 
ity.item for Federation people." 

He hu.s no explanation for this, for 
the fact Ihm hurd-hciidetl. results- 
orienlerl people, eonfromed by the 
evidence, nevertheless seek to duck 
away and cling to the ingrained, 
arguably anachronistic, resistance m 
separate s-eh»*n!iny that Inis In'en 
almost a canon uf Jcnisli American- 
ism. 

Peter Rzcpku, chairman of the 
Cleveland fundraising campaign, 
has no explication for it either. A 
Holocaust survivor who mm heads a 
rapidly-growing construction com- 
pany, R/epka was a founder of the 
noii-denominational Agnon school, 
where his youngest daughter. Lisa, 
spent a happy childhood. Recently. 
Listi wrote to hint from heT universi- 
ty: "I i is such ii wonderful feeling 
always lei be reminded of my herit- 
age... 1 have no doubt in my mind 
that I made the right choice in com- 
ing to Brandeis.*’ 

"She was the lucky one who went 
to a Jewish day-school." says Rzcp- 
kn. fn his circle al the lop of the 
Federation, intermarriage is ram- 
pant. What, then, arc his friends’ 
responses to Lisa's 'success-story’? 


Unwillingly to school 
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Steven Lichtig, David Kaiish and Joel Fink, pupils at the Fairmomt Temple Hebrew School, practise blowing the shofar. (Below) Irving Stone (left) and 
Rabbi Gervrtz, utlmnistnUnr of Tclshc Yeshiva. 
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David Landau 


Apparently they say very little. They 
give of their lime, money and energy 
co committees whose “central re- 
commeiiduLions’' are ‘Parent 
Education,’* "Educational Retreat 
Programmes," “Intensive Jewish 
Camping," "Teen- Parent Study- 
Groups," "Israel Experiences!" 
without being prepared to admit, 
even to themselves, that all these are 
cop-outs compared to the straight- 
forward solution of day-schools. 

Bennett says the formal endorse- 
ment in the Reform movement of 
the cognitive breakthrough regard- 
ing day-schools is likely to come nl 
the next conference of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations in 
November. There is a motion before 
(hat body colling for support and 



encouragement of day-schools. If it 
is passed , and Bennett says it will be , 
the six Reform day-schools that now 
exist around the country should 
grow into a larger network. 

Among the Conservatives, things 
have moved faster. Their Schechler 
day-schools are a well-established 
and steadily expanding system. The 
Conservative rabbinate has been 
actively involved in guiding and en- 
couraging those schools. 

JEWISH EDUCATION still means 
for most people after-school and 
Sunday school. Rzepka recalls that 
he "literally had to chase my older 
children to Sunday school with a 
baseball bat. When they came oiit 
after confirmation, they knew no- 


thing about Yiddishkeit.” 

His family's experience is borne 
out by the statistics. In the Federa- 
tion's 1983 Survey of Jewish 18-29- 
year-olds respondents were asked: 
‘‘Was your Jewish education a satis- 
fying experience?’’ Some 1 7 per cent 
answered No, and nearly 50 per cent- 
answered Somewhat. (Seventy per 
cent of the Orthodox answered Yes, 
so that discounting them, the Noos 
find Somewhats would have been 
even more pjedominant among Re- 
form and Conservative.) 

„ Tte Noes added comments like 
. parmiftva factory," “I felt pushed 
into it and rebelled," 'Taught by a 
ui!j ar * 0 ^ ,,i anc * '‘Spoke about 
holidays year after year.’’ Among 

the Somewhats there were such com- 


the bbusausm post magazine 


ments as “Boring. ' 
seriously," and "I wish I li flCl ' eHrn 
more." 

FAIRMOUNT Temple 
school is a cheery. wbra " 1 „ rf 

Bennett recommended tl® 

the best of its kind, »"£** d 
Mrs. Judy Lichlig, radiates » 
and vitality. |ot hit 

She believes that ,-tai. 
changed since that is 

There is much more ' nv0 ’ v f " ( m oie 

the learning e»pericn<»,» rjly | n 
flexibility and sense of cot"™ o[|(0 , 

the classroom. Parents **y , 

'It wasn't like that in our 

The long corridors or in ^ 

building echo Hebo 
guitar and accordion. T ^ 

THURSDAY. APR ,Ll1,1 ^ 


community, seem 1«» enjoy their broad community of Cleveland, 
work. Even the children seem mildly There have been some halfhearted 
interested and moderately well- efforts at “retreats, and an evening 


behaved, both of which are remark- progn 


able, considering that they 


»f shinritn caters to the 


here at the fag-end of a long, energy- Road. 


Orthodox neighbourhood of Taylor 


expending school day. 


The Cleveland College of Jewish 


But the standards seem low by any Studies, by comparison. 


criteria. Several classes use the same 
textbook-reader. The passages an 
mainly from the synagogue service 


education facility heavily supported 
by the Federation, attracts hundreds 
of Jewish Clevelanders of all ages 


The end-goal, says Mrs. Lichtig, is to anil all walks of life to its Judaica and 
turn out synagogue-goers who can Hebrew courses. I 

follow the service. Nevertheless, despite this aloof- 1 

There are also lessons in Hebrew ness, Telshe's influence on Jewish 

language.. 1 came across one teacher Cleveland has been profound and 

drumming declensions into semi- pervasive - in the form of the Hcb- 

lilcrate little children who made rew Academy, one of the finest 


brave but hopeless efforts to under- 
stand. The texts used to he Israel- 
oriented. but that has now been 
dropped in favour of more realistic 
and meaningful texts that are 
“value-oriented.** 



After barmitzva, only a handful of 
the children go on to attend the 
non-denominational "Akiva High- 
School,” an afternoon school run by 
the Cleveland community where 
Hebrew and Bible arc taught. For 
Ihe vast majority, 90 minutes on a 
Sunday morning suffice for their 
continued Jewish eduentiun until, 
after barmitzva, they are free of it 
altogether. 

OF THE 2,300 families who are 
members of Fainnount Temple, it is 
a fair bet that none has ever been out 
to visit the Tclshe Yeshiva, in the 
Cleveland suburb of Wickliffe. And 
yet for Orthodox Jews around the 
world it is Telshe, the transplant of 
me famous Lithuanian yeshiva, and 
not Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, or 
even the Cleveland Federation’s 
record-breaking campaigns, which 
has put Cleveland on the Jewish 
map. 

By the same token, it is unlikely 
that anyone from Telshe has visited 
Fairmount, either the temple or the 
afternoon school. The mutual isola- 
tion and insulation cast a shadow of 
sectarianism on a community which 
by and large can rightly pride itself 
°n its atmosphere of tolerance and 
sense of cohesion. 

Telshe has fallen on hard times 
now - Its handsome campus, with 
Synmasium and football field, is sad- 
y under-attended. It has had to close 
ip a wing of its dormitory as students 
ncrcasingly prefer yeshivot in the 
^ r ger centres of Orthodoxy on the 
cast coast. Its own branch-yeshiva in 
nicago has more students than the 
Wickliffe headquarters. 

but even thus reduced, Telshe is a 
power-house of Jewish intellectual- 

Thursday, April ii, i«84 


to unilcr- Jewish day-schools in the country, 
be Israel- Ihe school was founded in Ihe 
ow been Forties, by the refugee-rabbis who 
l* realistic set up the yeshiva. It lias flourished 
that are thanks to the beneficence of the 
Snpirstc in-Slone family (The Amer- 
ican Greetings Corporation, the 
billion-dollnr greeting-card com- 
pany). Its curriculum is still closely 
supervised by the heads of Ihe Tei- 
she yeshiva. Ms staff must be 
approved by them. 

Its student body, including a girls' 
high-school and a delightful boys' 
high-school housed iu a rambling 
estate on the outskirts of town, num- 
bers more than 700. Its facilities arc 
impressively modem and spacious. 
Its academic success-rale is superb. 

The very success of the Academy 
has spawned strife and discord. Fur 
some parents it is not right-wing 
enough; so they have set up a hedcr- 
type school. For others it is not 

[ iro-Zionist enough; so they have 
aunched a “Mizraehi school." Both 
of these seem to be doing well - 
which attests to the growing strength 
and vibrancy of the Cleveland 
Orthodox community as u whole. 

THE TELSHE Rosli Yeshiva, 
Rabbi Mordechai Gifter, is 
something of a maverick among 
American Orthodox leaders. In 
that he was born and raised in 
handful of America (in Portsmouth, Virginia of 
ttend the aI j pi aces ). He went to Lithuania to 
iva High- | e arn, and says he would have stayed 
ool run bv n rnhhi in a 


there indefinitely, "as a rabbi in a 
small shletl,” hud it not been for 
Hitler. 

As it was, he became (he rabbi of a 
small shtetl in Antericu- Watcrbury, 
Conn. But what a difference from 
thul Jewish world he saw and loved 
just before it was turned to ashes. In 
Waterbury. he recalls, “there wasn’t 
a rninyan of shomrei shahbal when 1 
came in." 

He has never lost his helief in the 
rabbinate, and is bitter, almost con- 
temptuous, over the modern-day 
ultra-Orthodox yeshiva student’s 
almost knee-jerk rejection of the 
pulpit as a career. “They don't listen 
to me ,’’ he snys of his own students in 
Telshe. , , 

Rabbi Gihcr offers a rule-of- 
thumb for discerning resilience or 
revivnl in Jewish life in American 
communities. "The Tora is making 
its impact nation-wide," he says. But 
only where there are Jewish schools. 
In the entire South there are hardly 
any schools - and therefore virtually 
no Judaism. 

“In Savannah. Georgia, for in- 
stance, Jews have lived there for six 
generations or more. Until not so 
long ago, no Jewish stores were open 
on Shabbat. Now, there are none 
that are shut! 

“Cleveland was a centre of Refonr 
Judaism before we came here. The 
Orthodox synagogues would invite 
either Rabbi Silver or Rabbi Brick- 
ner to their annual dinners. When 
the yeshiva came, it imbued a sense 
of self-respect among our people. 
Now we have one of the finest com- 
munities in the country." D 


A new hotel. 

A new era. 

A new standard 


Visit the newly opened fabulous and 
exclusive Daniel Hotel and Spa on the 
beaches of Herzliyu, Israel. 

Luxury rooms, suites and apartments 
available for those who seek maximum 
comfort, elegance and impeccable 
personalised service. 

Two Spas available for calorie 
controlled dieting, health and beauty 
treatments surpassing famous world spas. 

For the first time enjoy the genuine Dead 
Sea water treatment on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

Public areas include Oriental and 
Polynesian restaurants, French and Italian 
cuisine for the gourmet. All kosher. 

International business centre, indoor 
and outdoor heated swimming pools. 

For the first time in the history of 
the Holy Land, palatial and incomparable 
luxury for the guest who can appreciate it. . . 


THE DANIEL 


DANIEL 
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hotel and spa 

. . And among them all was found none like Daniel. ” (Daniel 1 , 19} 

For reservations and further information please contuct:- 
The Daniel Hotel and Spa directly — Tel: 052 54-4444 Telex: 341812 
or Reservation System Inc., North America — Tel: Toll Free 800-223- 1 588 
Telex: 426526 

or UTELL International Worldwide — Tel : Toll Free 800-223-9868 
Telex: 424716 

or our London Office — Tel: 8397194 Telex: 8950055 
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IN THE LATE Fifties, after si .me l» 
months of intensive sleuthing for a 
bonk I intended writing on the in- 
dustrial empire of the SS, I began to 
delect signs of 11 growing neurosis in 
myself. I concluded that digging 
around in the quagmire of the I loin- 
ciiuKt was hardly conducive to peace 
of mind, and shortly afterwards I 
abandoned the project. 

In the mid-Severnies, a young 
Israeli friend, an ex-paratrooper 
writing his doctoral thesis at Berlin 
University on aspects of life in 
Theresienstadl, told me uf his 
medical problems - nocturnal incon- 
tinence and sexual impotence - for 
which he was receiving psychother- 
apy. 

In February 1979 I met the Ger- 
man film director Hans Jilrgen 
Syberherg, in Israel to present his 
fnur-and-a-hulf hour film Hiller, a 
Film from Oennuny, A dinner party 
Tor him nt my house nearly ended in 
a fist-fight; I did not realize at the 
time that his anti-Semitic sentiments 
were not so much a mutter of convic- 
tion as n mild form of insanity. 

Later that year I saw George 
Steiner's play The Partake to San 
Cristobal of A. filolphf If./irlerj, a 
distnskTuI historical distortion from 
(he pen of a hitherto sane writer of 
considerable slnture. 

From all these experiences I 
formulated a tentative hypothesis, 
that invcsligntors of the [filler 
period place their menial health at 
considerable risk; and I set out to 
interview people peripherally con- 
nected with, hut not victims of, the 
Holocaust. This quest brought me to 
the British historian Alan. Lord Bul- 
lock, the Muster uf St. Catherine's 
College. Oxford, uulliur of the clas- 
sic biography Hitler : A Study ill 
Tyranny (1952). 

When 1 trotted out my Holocaust/ 
mental-instability hypothesis, he re- 
plied: 

“I think you've got something 
there. At the time, 1 was very 
wrapped up in the subject. First the 
war, the trials at Nuremberg, nnd 
then the five years of research and 
writing. As a historian one wants to 
understand, find reasons, draw para- 
Ilels, condense logic. And 
documentary evidence was not lack- 
ing. At times I fell I was drowning in. 
the mass. My interpretations or con-, 
elusions may be disputable, but the 
purpose of the book was to provide a 
solid substrate of, fact. 

“After publication of Hitter " con- 
tinued Bullock, "3 took part in 
numerous, symposia, panel discus- 
sions, radio and television, shows, 
wrote articles' irrl tamed journals. 
Arid then, one day T said to myself, 
‘Enough. I have to get out of this,' ji 
felt a sense of suffocation, even a 
rising irritation against those who 
hitherto had aroused- my compas- 
sion. I had said all I bad to say for the 
time being - until such tjme when : 
distance might bring a modicum of 
understanding. For a|l my personal 
involvement and access to sources, 
the period became more, not less, of 
an enigma. I let it be known that I 
was no longer available as a pundit ; 
oriNa2is|n. Gradually! gp tit out of 
rpysv&Wlti, and began to apply mV 
nimd id other- po&siblv lc& fascinat- 
ing, but iport grtispabfc - diallers. I 
thinkldidtrnyaelfiagnodtutn. Lycky. ; 
escape [suppose." jv : • ,j; 

, ALAN BULLOCK, bdriC i914, ' 


One man’s 
history 

Alan Bullock (below) interviewed by Wim van Leer 



tary" section of the European Ser- 
vice (600 transmissions per week) 
had the unenviable task of riding 
herd on the broadcasting.sections of 
the many governmcnts-in-exile hol- 
ing up in London for the duration of 
the war. Broadcasting .House re- 
ceived a direct hit early in the war, 
which drove the European Service to 
Maida Vale and later to Bush 
..House, from where jhe World Ser- 
vice operates to this very day. 

Bush House in the early Forties 
was a veritable Tower of Babeland a 
hotbed of emigre machinations. It 
was Bullock's job to orchestrate this 
political cacophony and achieve a 
more or less homogeneous presenta- 
tion of the Allied cause, explaining 
.(sometimes explaining away) the 


vicissitudes of global war. 

In this crucible of intransigence 
and intrigue Bullock’s Jifelong 
preoccupation with politics in gencr- 
1 al, and European politics in particu- 
lar, was formed. Under his guiding 
hand “the interpretation of dlrecr 
tires" was turned into a fine art. My 
occasional broadcasts- from “Radio 
Orange, the Voice of the Free 
Netherlands,” for which I was per- 
mitted to write my own scripts, 
allowed for an amazing amount- of 
self-criticism which, I like to im- 
agine, did something to give the 
: European Service its deserved repu- 
tation for veracity. 

The war oyer, Bullock returned to 
. his alma m ater and became a lecturer 
at New College in the new and, at the 


time, slightly disreputable disci- 
pline, contemporary history - which 
many academics considered a con- 
tradiction in terms. Bullockplayed a 
major role in making this branch of 
study, considered part of tire murky 
world of politics, respectable . 

Next he founded St. Catherine's 
College, for which he personally 
collected the necessary funds. He 
chaired the Commission on Literacy 
for Mrs. Thatcher when she was 
Minister of Education. Next came 
the Commission on Industrial Parti- 
cipation (read: workers’ say in man- 
agement),- followed by a three- 
volume biography of Ernest Bevin, 
which was received with less than 
total acclaim. He recently retired 
from St. Catherine's. In 1976 he 
was elevated to the peerage. 

MOST recently Bullock spent time 
in Israel at the invitation of the 
Jerusalem Foundation , and gave two 
lectures to packed audiences. His 
fluent and flawless presentation re- 
minded me of Clemenceau's ex- 
clamation about Aristide Briant: 
"Ah, if only 1 could piss as tlowingly 
ns he orntes!" But delivery is one 
thing, and content another. 

The title of the first lecture: “Is 
History Relevant?” Faced with such 
a provocative question, one expects 
the answer -to be in the negative, 
otherwise it's like Henry Ford taking 
"Are motor cars relevant?" for a 
subject. Bullock doesn't need that 
sort of “plug"; nor does history. 

Much to my surprise the lecturer’s 
conclusion - a binding flash of the 
obvious - was that history is re- 
levant. He asked himself if life, at its 
present accelerated pace, bears any. 
relation to the distant (and not so 
distant) pnst. Can one compare the 
19th century, its gradual urbaniza- 
tion of life, its slowly emerging tech- 
nology, the industrial revolution and 
| the gradual emergence of universal 
3 education, with the present day tech- 
nological, scientific, communication 
and information explosion? 

“To be relevant," said Bullock, 
“one must compare like with like.” 

But is comparison the only profit 
to be derived from the study of 
history? What about the oozlebird? 
You will remember that this mytho- 
logical absurdity used to fly back- 
wards - not, as some ornithologists 
. assumed, to keep the muck out of its 
eyes, but for the Simple reason that it 
did not care where it was going but 
was deeply interested in where it 
come from. 

"History teaches us that history 
teaches us nothing,” is a hoary ad- 
. age, chiding mah-for his unwilling- 
ness to learn. I .don’t agree with this. 
The real reason is that very rarely 
can we extrapolate from the past. 


Fruitful comparison thus hecomesa 
fallacy and this brings me to Bul- 
lock’s second lecture, in which, de- 
spite his previous “lucky escape." 
he dealt with his curlier preoccupa- 
tion, Adolf Hiller. This time, 
however, he placed him on the his- 
torical dissecting table alongside 
Joseph Stalin. 

"I have for some time been think- 
ing about a new study of Hitler," he 
said. “Not new biography, for there 
seems to me little new to say about 
the outward events of his life, but an 
attempt to discuss his significance in 
the history of the 20th century... It 
then occurred to me that it might be 
fruitful to compare him with Stalin. 
Clearly, they were very different 
men and so were the regimes they 
established." 

He went on to trot out his tenta- 
tive ideas to an audience comprising 
many professional historians, an ex- 
ercise known on Madison Ave; as 
“throwing it down the stairs to see if 
the cat will pick it up." The book is to 
be an exercise in comparison, for the 
two tyrants have many things in 
common. They are contemporaries; 
both were propelled into the politic- 
al arena by the residual miseries of 
World War I; both were outsiders 
(one Austrian, the other Georgian); 
both were ruthless killers on a gigan- 
tic scale. 

. But there the parallels end. For 
Hitler created Nazi ideology and the 
Nazi Party, whereas Stalin took over 
the management of an existing dis- 
pensation. Hitler wooed the indus- 
trialists and the landowners and 
appeased the army, whereas Stalin 
ruthlessly exterminated the top (and 
nol-so-top) echelons. War was Hit- 
ler’s primary aim, whereas Stalin 
was for accommodation and 
appeasement. And last, but by no 
means least for the historian, Hit- 
ler’s rule and crimes are the best- 
documented events in history, 
whereas not much more is known 
about the Stalin period than the 
Communists have found it conve- 
nient to divulge. 

Despite the fact that Stalin was 10 
years older than Hitler and outlived 
hinj by eight years, Bullock is trying 
to force their careers into some sort 
of chronological parallel. His Juxta- 
position of Stalin’s decimation of the 
Red Army’s top brass with Hitler's 
purge of the SA seemed hardly 
justified. The best part of the lecture 
was hearing an active and erudite 
mind arguing with itself. 

He craftily avoided questions at 
the end by asking for advice from the 
assembled experts. There were some 
valid suggestions, but no one 
queried the validity of the project. 

COMFORTABLY seated in a Miah* 




kenol apartment later, Bullock 
proceeded to brew a pot of tea, 
known in his native Lancashire as "a 
spoon floater." 

“We are being treated here like 
royally, without any of royalty’s en- 
cumbrances," remarked Lady Bul- 
lock, who proceeded to tell a story 
about the Queen and Prince Philip 
visiting a school for deaf and 
other disabled children in 
Australia. The Queen waved 
at them from the dais and said 
something to her husband, who re- 
plied. At this point, the deaf children 
burst out laughing. "What’s the 
joke?" demanded their teacher in 
sign language. “He said to the 
Queen, ‘It’s not as boring as nil that, 
dear’," replied one lip-reuder. 

But back to business. 

Van Leer You said in your lecture 
that you did not expect any new facts 
or conclusions to emerge about Hit- 
ler, and that the Soviets have rele- 
gated Stalin to the realm of oblivion. 
What is the point of drawing paral- 
lels or highlighting differences un- 
less it throws a new light on one or 
the other, or, preferably, both? 

Bullock: Weil, yes. .. I suppose we’ll 
have to see. I reckon it will come out 
In the wash. 

VL: Can you think of another pair of 
historical contemporaries whose 
careers could be similarly com- 
pared? 

AB: Possibly Napoleon. 

VL: Napoleon and whom? 

AB: I mean one could compare the 
conflicting views of Napoleon, the 
ogre alongside the genius. 

[But he agrees this does not answer 
my question.] 

VL: About the Commission on Li- 
teracy. We are having the same 
problems in Israel. What were your 
conclusions? 

AB: The short answer is that there 
were no objective criteria for com- 
parison with earlier times. But this is 
a fallacy, as I said, conditions have 
changed at breakneck speed. The 
influx of immigrants, the impact of 
TV, the image replacing the written 
and spoken word. We decided not to 
look at the past but concentrate on I 
what can be done to alleviate the 
situation. We made our recom- 
mendations- 342 in fact. 

VL: But back to history and tyranny. 
Can one draw parallels between 
Israel and post-World War I Ger- 
many? The national humiliation of 
an unsuccessful war, massive infla- 
tion, growing economic chaos and 
unemployment along with a raucous 
nationalistic ideology ... 

AB: I haven’t been long enough in 
«rael iq form an opinion. What I 
have noticed is the basis for tyranny, 
intolerance and polarization. You 















Tourists and Foreign Residents 
Discover the Right Combination. 


Find out wbat high interest, confidentiality and total 
exemption from Israel Income tax in Bank Hapoailms 
Free Foreign Currency Accounts can do for your funds. 
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israel festival , jerusalem D'VwiT.^ia 1 faro 


May 18 -June 8, 1985 

Sale of tickets to the general public has started 


In the pre-Festival stage of ticket-sales (starting 
April 15th) you can buy: 

1. Tickets for individual Performances 

• Special price- 15% discount 

2, Package-deals 3 + 1 

• Special Price - 25% discount. 

• Anyone buying tickets for 3 different performances, is 
entitled to a free ticket for an additional performance. 

• Two instalments - tickets can be paid for in two equal 
instalments: the first to be paid at the time of purchase, and the 
second instalment paid with a post-dated check dated one 
month later (but no later than June 1, 1985). 

Assure yourself a place at the Festival 
Buy your tickets in advance! 

Festival participants 

Opera and music theatre 

• Tho Washington Opera (U.S.A) • Now Sadler's Wells Opera (Great 
Britain) • The Israel Sinfonietla Beorsheba. 

Symphonic and Vocal Concerts 

• The Israel Chamber Orchestra • Israel Philharmonic Orchestra • The 
Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra, IBA • I Solisli Veneti (Italy) • 

L'escolania de Montserrat (Spain). 

Chamber music and Recitals 

• Boris Berman - Piano • Mitsuko Shirai- soprano and Hartmut H6II- 
piano (Germany) • The Songmakers' Almanac (Great Britain) * Borodin 
Trio (Great Britain) * Salomon Quartet (Great Britain) • Musica Antiqua 
Ktiln (Germany) • Boris Pergamenschikow- Cello (Germany). 

Music at the Dormition Abbey 

• Armin Rosin - Trombone, Gerhard Weinberger - Organ (Germany) 

• Jean Claude Mara - Pan Pipe (France) • The Kibbutz Chamber 
Orchestra • Die Kolner Kantorei (Germany) • Klaus Hafke- 
Counter-Tenor, Norbert Duchtel - Organ (Germany) • Regensburger 
Solisten Ensemble (Germany) • The Bemidji Choir (U.S.A) • Paul 
Windschuttl and Norbert Ziegler- Trumpets, Norbert Duchtel -Organ. 


Special events, Jazz, Folklore 

• The Pink Trio- Ariali Sachs, Adi Etzion, Yossi Marchaim • Mr. Sprat's 
21st Century Popular Motets (Great Britain) • Agadot - World premifere 
of a staged musical work for chamber ensemble, composed and 
conducted by Stephen Horenstein • Kurt Weill Cabaret - Two leading 
American actors, Martha Schlamme and Alvin Epstein. • Jazz Festival - 
Five American jazz stars have come together for a special Festival 
performance; Ray Brown - bass, Dizzy Gillespie - trumpet, Mel Lewis - 
Drums, Frank Foster - flute and saxophone, Roger Kelloway - piano 

• Jam Session - The five American stars are joined by the best Israeli 
jazz musicians. • Espe - Jiddische Lieder (Germany) - Israeli star, Chava 
Alberslein, with the "Espe" singers in a programme of Yiddish songs. 
Dance and Ballet 

• Bat Sheva Dance Company • Arete (Canada) • Ater Balleto (Italy) 

• Companie Rosas (Belgium) • Koninklijk Ballet van vlaanderen 
(Belgium) • Bat-Dor Dance Company • Byakko Sha (Japan). 

Theatre 

"The Dybbuk" of Ansky - 3 Varied Productions: The Jerusalem Khan 
Theatre • Toneel Groep Baal (Holland) • Schaubiihne (Germany) 

• Samuel Beckett - 9 different Plays and an Evening of Readings: 
Compagnie Renaud Barrault • Paul Clark (Holland) • The Cameri Theatre 
of Tel Aviv • The H. Clurman Theater (U.S.A) • The Haifa Municipal 
Theatre. Other Plays: Kick Theatre (Great Britain) ® Studio Hinderik 
(Holland) • Macunaima Theatre (Brasil) • Chris Harris (Great Britain) • 
The Simple Theatre • Michael Pennington (Great Britain) • Julian Glover 
(Great Britain) • Ekkehard Schall (D.D.R). 

Other Events 

• Midnight and "Fringe" Performances • Israel Museum 20th 
Anniversary Celebrations • Screening of Special Films at the 
Cinemateque • Tours of Sites. 

Request the Complete Programme of the Festival. 
The Festival's programme is avaliable free at the 
information and sales centres. 
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Buy your tickets now: 

• By Mall - We suggest you send your ticket-orders by Express mail, 
enclosing a check 

• By Telephone - Payment through Visa and Diners Club credit cards 

• In Person - at isles centres 

Information and Sales centres - Main Distributors 
Jerusalem - The Sherover Jerusalem Theatre, 20 Marcus St., Jerusalem 
92233: Tel 02-633709, 02-631900 
Open: 09.00-18,00, Fridays 09.00-13.00 
Tel Avhr - Hadran, 90 Ibn Qvlrol St., Tel Aviv 64046; Tel 03-248844, 
03-220622, 03-221792 

Open: 09.00-13.30; 16.00-19.00, Fridays 09.00-16.00 
Tickets for performances at the Sultan's Pool, Mount Scopus and 
Caesarea can also be bought at: 

Klayim ' and "Kahuna” (Jerusalem), "Kaatoi" (Tel Aviv), "Hasharon" 
(Remit Hasharon) "Garber" (Haifa) 



Don't Miss The Israel Festival '85! 





Some 2,000 German- ' 
Jewish children were 
offered hospitality in 
England during World 
War It, recalls Jacob 
Newman (below), one of 
the rabbis who saw to the 
children's material and 
spiritual needs. 

Martyrs' and Heroes' 
Remembrance 
Day is on April 18. 
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LET IT be remembered to the credit 
of Britain that it readily granted 
asylum in Englnnd to German Jew- 
ish children ns long as a family was 
found that was ready to offer hospi- 
tality. Some 2,000 such children 
found their homes and future in 
England 

When World War II broke out, all 
schools in the larger cities were 
evacuated. Many had Jewish pupils, 
some hailing from Germany and still 
very new lu the country. They be- 
came virtual orphans, as all contact 
between them and their parents had 
been severed. 

The Home Office, under whose 
aegis the Germun refugee children 
fell, became aware of their special 
needs. It suggested to Jewish leaders 
that they arrange to care for the 
material and spiritual needs of these 
children. A committee was estab- 
lished with two prominent rabbis at 
•he head, and a rabbi was sought to 
carryout the task. I was chosen. 

It became my official duty lu 
establish und maintain contact with 
well over 1,000 evacuee Jewish chil- 
dren. When -necessary, I was to 
change the housing arrangements. 

In a sense, these children were the 
bRl victims of the cataclysm that 
befell European Jewry. Bereft of 
parental contact, alone in a com- 
pletely new setting and hardly able 
to communicate in the vernacular, 
tne^f were indeed in a pitiful state. 

Early in 1945, the same committee 
became responsible for two batches 
of about 180 children each, brought 
to England after the war. They con- 
°f children between the ages 
12 and 16 picked up from various 
places in Europe. 

Each young person had a miracu- 
lous story of saving to tell. I made 
extensive notes about two particular 
aspects - namely, the escape from 
ne murderous hands and the man- 
ner of subsequent survival. There 
Cr ® tf 108 ** who could not be per- 
u.ided to tell their stories. Others, 
gam, were anxious to share their 
experiences. A very remarkable 
.i2 cc| of ,heir tales was that most of 
JvT 1 rccounte d experiences in a 
' an d collected manner, as if they 
person 6 * 1 ^ a * out * ft l ,out a third 
Unfortunately the pile of notes 
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that I made got lost in my subsequent 
moves. Yet many talcs are engraved 
on my mind as if I heard them but 
yesterday. 

HANELE WAS pale-faced, with a 
grey-white complexion and sharp 
black, piercing eyes. She took a 
while to open up, but once she got 
started there was no stopping her. In 
a Polish-accented pure, juicy Yid- 
dish she related: 

All Jewish children in the village 
were told to assemble at ihe police 
station. Somehow it got out that we 
were to be taken to an extermination 
camp. Some 70 or 80 of us were 
pressed into one room of the police 
station and there we remained for 
many hours. There was no danger 
that anyone would fall down, since 
we were pressed against each other 
like sardines in a tin. I was lucky. 1 
was pressed against an iron cup- 
board and I soon noticed that the 
doors were not locked. I don't know 
where I took the strength to open the 
door slightly to allow myself to slip 
in. I remained m that dark, airless 
closet until I realized that the room 
had emptied. Dusk was setting in 
and I waited until night fell to make 
my escape. 

1 was again lucky to be able to 
open a window and jump out un- 
noticed. 1 wondered: What now? In 
which direction must I run? But I 
soon realized that it did not really 
matter. If my luck held I would find a 
safe haven. And if not. well, it was 
too bad. 

I walked until I came to a farm and 
I knocked at the door. An elderly 
man let me in. He looked at me and I 
at him and no word was spoken for a 
while. He sal down at his rough 
wooden table and held his head in 
both hands. Then he left the room 
and returned with some clothes 
probably belonging to a daughter 
who had outgrown them. He also hand- 
ed me a piece of material to wrap 
around my head. Then he set some 
food and drink before me and 1 
remember that I gulped it down in an 
uncontrolled manner. By then I had 
been without a morsel of food or 

drink for a long time. 

Suddenly he got hold of my plate 
and a large cup ol milk and called me 
to follow him. He took me into a 


cellar where piles of wood and bags 
of flour and grain were kept. There I 
found my home for the next three 
years. I worked in the house and on 
the farm, never without my 
headgeur. When the war was over 
the old man was very frnil, and for 
the first time he showed true concern 
and nffcclion. He put his nrni on my 
shoulder ami said: I managed to save 
you. Now go and find other Jewish 
people to whom you belong. 

YON1 WAS less descriptive and 
offered fewer details. He made it all 
sound very simple: 

1 was marching along with hun- 
dreds of other Jewish people into 
nowhere. On our long trek we over- 
look several carts 3nd horses with 
farming produce. I knew that cither I 
had to escape or I would perish. As 
we were approaching another such 
farmer’s cart. I slipped back slowly 
to remain the last in the row of 
walkers. Then I simply mounted the 
cart in one jump and started to dig 
for shelter. Thus I managed to 
escape the guns of the German SS 
who shot anyone who lagged behind. 

1 knew that this was only the first 
step in my escape. From my hiding 
place I looked out for more signs, 
which luckily came quite soon. We 
passed a railway siding and I jumped 
from the cart and hid in one of the 
train coaches standing at the far end. 
It soon beenme clear that this coach 
was not in use. so I had a place to 
stay. , 

At night I went scavenging for 
food and water, and during the day I 
went to sleep feeling quite secure. 
Until one night I was spotted by the 
station master He grabbed me by 
the neck and pulled me into his 
room, threatening to hand me over 
to the local police officer. 1 was 
fortunate in that I spoke Polish very 
well and I explained my plight to 
him. “Do you really want to send me 
to the Germans tu be killed? Let me 
be here and when I will be safe 1 will 
be like a son to you," I said. 

He went to u locker, took out a 
few pieces of clothing and told me: 
“There will always be some food for 
you. Now you can run." 

In summer it was not bad but when 
winter came I often thought I would 
freeze to death. But I learned to 


collect struw or pieces of cloth, 
however small or shabby, in order to 
fill my nest. Somehow I survived. 

lie ended his story: “Now cun 1 
ask you a question? Whnt can 1 do 
now to repay that man? 1 have his 
name and 1 know the name of the 
station in Poland. Will you help 
me?" 

FOR MA1SH 1 foresaw a great fu- 
ture. He was only 15 years old, but 
he hud an iron will. 

I asked him, as I did all the others, 
again and again to tell me his slOTy, 
but he would not. As if I had spoken 
about the weather, the moon or the 
life of an ant. Each time we met I 
would smile at him and ask whether 
he was ready to tell me anything 
about his background. Instead he 
would say: “I have an important 
question to ask you." 

Maish had not one but many ques- 
tions, and 1 learned to understand 
that they really troubled him. "Have 
human beings a spirit or a soul? If 
yes, where does it come from? And 
where does it eventually go? Does it 
matter whether a person is being 
buried, burned ot drowned? What 
have the Jewish people achieved? 
Have they something to (each? Can 
you tell me what is so important 
about being Jewish?" 

Eventually I asked other boys and 
girls to tell me something about 
Maish. Usually they answered: 
"Why don’t you ask him? You're 
always asking all of us. What keeps 
you from asking him?" 

And then one of his friends ven- 
tured to tell me some of his carefully 
guarded secrets. An SS man came to 
his home, gave him n pistol itiul 
ordered him to shoot both hit. pa- 
rents. If not, he would be tortured. 
Maish look the pistol and asked the 
officer to show him how to use it. He 
showed him the grip, howto aim and 
how to release the trigger. Maish 
look it into his hands, aimed im- 
mediately at llte SS man, shot and 
wounded him, and ran away. From 
that day lie never stayed in the same 
place f«ir mote than a few days. Even 
now, I was told, lie awakes ni night 
and wants to run. He is still locked in 
every night, since lie tried to escape 
several limes. 


OUT OF the many faces, eyes and 
minds I encountered, it is Mirclc's 
that stand out in my memory. 

She was small, agile in body and 
mind, highly intelligent, though it 
seemed that she huil never had a 
day's schooling. She related lhal her 
real name whs Miriam, but she pre- 
ferred never again to he called by 
that name. "Cnll me Mary," she 
said. Wc compromised on Mirelc. 

In her village in Poland there hud 
lived some HXJ Jews. They were 
lined up one day around a big hole 
that they hud dug themselves, and 
then, early in the morning, the ex- 
pected started. SS men were shoot- 
ing them down. If one did not full 
into the pit, the person standing next 
in line had to roll him in and then be 
shot himself. Mirele, too, was shot 
into the mass grave. 

Later she woke up. She could not 
breathe because of Ihe many bodies 
pressing on her. She burrowed her 
way out of the pile and did the 
natural thing - started running as fast 
as she could. As she ran, she saw that 
blood was pouring down her face. 
The murderous hand had not been 
so sure. It had glanced across her 
face and missed the brain. 

At this stage she stopped her tale 
with a question: 

“I always wanted to meet a rabbi, 
someone who would answer why 1 
was the only one to survive. Why 
didn’t T close my eyes again and wait 
for death to take me? What made me 
get up and run like crazy?" 

Mirele’s questions started to wot- 
ry me no less than they bothered 
her. The answer 1 eventually found 
for myself I quickly imported to her. 
The Prophet Amos says (5:2): “The 
virgin of Israel is fallen; she shall no 
more rise." Rabbi Yon a tan rend this 
.sentence another way: “The virgin 
of Israel shall no more fall . Rise l" 

1 told Mirelc that she did rise from 
among the dend, und with her Israel 
shall rise to new life one day. 

She looked at me with her sharp 
eyes and searching mind. 

She never said it word. Did she 
accept my answer? 

1 did not. know than and 1 don’t 
know now, 40 years later. 

But her fiery eyes accompany 
me... G 
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The Poster 



A seme from the Khan production. Bells In Jerusalem, ' at the Khan Theatre in Jerusalem on Saturday night. 


KKKiJTZF.K SONATA - By Tolstoy. Beit 
Lcissin production. A study of sex and 
jealousy. (Beil Lefssin, Upper Cellar, Monday 
at 9 p.m.) 

LIES - Cantcri product ion. About the 
friendship he tween two families. (I'nincii. 
Monday, Thursday ul 8 30 pin. ) 


All projirunimro start at K.Jup.lii. unless other- 
wise .slated. 

Jerusalem 

MORNING CONCER T - Michel Strauss, cel- 
lo. 0 uvid Dolan, piano. Works by li.tch. 


CRAZY SPOILING - 1 lasimtah production. A 


DON JUAN COMES BACK FROM THE WAR 
- Bceislicba Municipal thonlro production. An 
adaptation set In Ocrmnny 1918. (Ilabimah, 
Meskin, Monday, Tuesday at 8.3Qp.m.) 


THE FALL - By Albert Camus. Haaimtab Sawrday through Monday at 8.30 p.tn.) 


SHE WASN’T HERE - A woman's past 
memories become Iter present reality. (Old 
Jaffa. HosiniDh. Sunday at I l.Hl it a.; T.A 
Museum. Wednesday at 1 p.m ) 

THE' SOW. OF A JEW - lluifn Municipal 
Theatre production. Contradictions between 
Judaism and Zionism, hope and self-hate. 
(Camcrl, Tuesday at 8.30 p.m. ) 

THE SUIT - The frightening stnry of an Italian 
mother and her 5 children. (Old Jaffa. Hasim- 
lah, Saturday at 9 p.m.) 

TORCH SONO TRILOGY - Beil Leissin 
production. Fight of a Jewish American 
homosexual to live hLs own life. tBcit Lclssln, 
tomorrow at 9 p.m. . Saturday at 8.30 p.m.) 

WAITING FOR GODOT - Haifa Municipal 
Theatre production (in Hebrew). (Tzavta, 
Saturday through Monday at 8.30 p.m.) 

WAR AT HOME - By James Duff. Habimah 
production. A U.S. soldier re-adjusting to life 
in Dallas after Vietnam. (Habimah. Mcskin. 
Saturday, Sunday. Thursday at 8.30 p.m.) 

Haifa 

“BOTCH A” - Haifa Municipal Theatre pro- 
duction. A yeshivu student renounces religion 
jestingly. (Wadi Snlib. Saturday through Mon- 
day nl 8.30 p.m.) 

GHETTO - Haifa Municipal Theatre produc- 
tion. About a theatre group in the Vilna 
Ghetto, (ilolfu Thontre. Wednesday at 11 
a.m.. 6 p.m. Thursday at 10.30 a.m ,5 p.m.) 

THR LADY AND THE PEDLAR - By Shai 
Agnon. Haifa Municipal Theatre production. 
(Wadi Salib, Tuesday at 5 and 8.30 p.m., 
Thursday at 8.30 p.m.) 

TEIDELE AND HER DEMON - By Bashevis 
Singer. Habimah production. (Haifa TTieatre. 


man, cello. Du-, guest, l ili 1 hunc, soprano. An 
evening r,f mnuniic music. (Israel Museum, 
Saturday j 


House, Ycmin Mushc. Sunday) 


land, Lawes. Purcell. (Jerusalem Theatre. Sun- 


shop at Ein Kurcm. Special guest Emma Kirk- 
by. soprano. (Israel Museum. Monday) 


'I'd Aviv art'll f 

THE ISRAEL I TRIO - W..rk> by Mourn. 
Schumann. Ravel (l/aviu. Snimd:iy ui II 


THE ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCIIKSTHA OF 
HA, MAT GAN - C'nlltJiiiitir Ann a McIU-i. 
Opera overtures hy Mnztiil, Hecthuven. Men- 
dvlssoltn and others. (ZOA Mouse. Sunday) 


Oulwny, (lute. Works by Blown, Khatch.uu- 


THE CLASSICAL DUO OF MONTREAL - 
Eric Wilncr. (lute; Davis Jouchim, guitar. 
Works by Francesco Molina, Bach, Alexander 
Bruit, Villa-Lobos and others. (Rchovnt, 
Weizmann, Monday); T.A. Z.O.A. House. 
Tucday) 


lavsky, piano. With guest artists. French B jro- 
que works. (Beil Arielu, 25 Shaul Hamclcch. 
Tuesday) 


I’ERfUSSION AND 1*1 A NO RIA'I IWL-Jc, 
her re Druei mill Jcim-i l.iiule I’ennvlii 
Works by Stuck Ii.ium.-ii. Mums Gfmn.i. (i 
Reibvl and mbits. (T.A. Mu-rum, Tuesiluv 


GOOD - See Jerusalem. (Habimah, Rovinah, 
Sunday at 8.30p.m.) 


FOR CHILDREN 


THE LADY AND THE PEDLAR - see naua. 
(Acre, Knights' Halls. Saturdav at 8 and 10 
p.m. , Sunday. Monday at 9 p.m.) 


''fll/WLON" - Play for ages 3-7. (Pargpd, -ttto magic FLUTE - By Mozart. Puppet 
Monday at 4.30 p.m.) theatre. (Old Jaffa, Hasimtah. Saturday at 

SLEEPING BEAOTY - Puppot legend. Ag« 3 12 .30p.m.) 

Nld above, (Train Theatre, Llbet^ Bell Gar- THE PRINCESS WHO NEVER LAUGHED - 

«Qi Saturday at 11 a.m. . 4 p.m., Monday at 11 Theatre (Old Jaffa. Hasimtah. tomorrow at 1 1 

8 :" , ° - a.m.) 

STORY-TELLING HOUR - For ages 4-6. trained ANIMALS - Puppet theatre. (Old 
(Israel Museum, Tuesday at 4 p.m.) Jaffa, Hasimtah, Saturday at 1 1 a.m.) 

■ TURKISH TALES - Puppets and shadows, 
limes ChMeel P ro 8 rammea w (Beil Lelssla. Upper Cellar, Saturday at 1 1 .30 


? 6r - •mE btlnute changes in programmes or 
JJg } 9T P#rf6i / manep, please contact box 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

Jerusalem 

ADVENTURES IN JAZZ - With well-known 
musicians- (Pargod. today at 1.30 p.m., 
Wednesday at 9.30 p.m.) 

ARIK SINAI and YITZHAK KLEPTER -Joint 
performance. (Oerard pehar. Saturday at 9 
p.m.) 

THE BEST OF SHOLEM ALEICHEM - Stor- 
ies by the famous Yiddish writer, performed In 
English. (Hilton, tomorrow at 9.30 p.m.; King 
David, Saturday at 9.30 p.m.) 

BLACK VELVET - Irish music. (Pargod, 
Tuesday at 9.30 p.m.) 

INNOCENT OF CRIME - Danny Sanderson. 
(Jerusalem Theatre , Saturday at 9 p.m.) 

JAZZ IN THE CELLAR - At the American 
Colony Hotel. Liz Magnus plays Jazz piano. 
(Tuesday at 8.30 p.m,); Nostalgia with the 
Freddie WeisgalTrio. (Tonight, next Thumday 
at 9 p.m.) 

KORINNE ALAL - Soto performance. (Par- 
god, Saturday at 9.30 p.m.) 

ME1R ARIEL- Solo. (Pargod, Monday 819.30 
p.m.) 

MOTI SCHWARTZ - And Matzav Bond; Jazz 
songs. (Zionist Confederation House. Yemin 
( Moshe,Mondayal9p.m.) 

THE MOUTH RUNS AWAY - Satire and 
. humour with Duda Topaz. (Binyenei Ha'iima, 
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nhu. Goldman House, fuesd-ty at 5 p.m.) 


Tel Aviv area 

THE BEST OF SHOLEM ALEICHEM - See 
Jerusalem. (Diplomat. Wednesday at 9.30 
p.m.) 


DUOS AND QUARTETS - Folk music with 
The Dudalm and The Parvnrim. (Old Jaffa, El 
Hamam, tomorrow at 9.4S p.m., 00.15 a.m., 
Saturday at ID p.m.) 


THE MOUTH RUNS AWAY - (Oivaiaim, 
Shavil, tomorrow at 10 p.m.; Bell Hehayal, 
Thursday at 9 p.m.) 

POST-PASSOVER ISRAELI FOLKLORE 
SHOW - (In English). (Ramada Continental 
Hotel. Saturday at 9 p.m.) 


(Old Jaffa, Flaiimtah, Thursday ot IU.3Q p.n 


Moriah, Tuesday. Thursday at 8.30 p.n 


Yahalom Hold. Monday at 9 p.m.) 


(Gerard Bchar, Sunriayn8.3llp.nl.) 


m 




AMICKOl 1 ICIrt DAVIS 



LILY 

2nd week 

Thins., Fri. lop ni. 
Sat. and weekdays (i.Jtl.V. 

AMADEUS 


FILMS IN BRIEF 

AMADF.US - Salieri, coinmilti-d l>\ an asylum 
nficr trying in ukc Ills own life, confesses his 
responsibility for M man's death, and tells of 


OASIS Tel. 739592 

THE KILLING 
FIELDS 


BEVERLY 
HILLS COP 

Sal and weekdays 7. 15, 9.30 

RAMATGAN Tel. 794504 

2nd week 

MICKEY 
AND MAUDE 

* DUDLEV MOORE . 

Sal . and weekdays 7.15, 9.30 


HERZ1IYA 

Cinemas 


I. 3rd week 

(■ Sal. and weekdays 7. 15, 9.30 
Wtr-kdaya 4.30. 7.15. 9.30 

DOUBLE TROUBLE 


ATALIA - A Hebrew language film < 


M1GDAL Tel. 841839 

COUNTRY 

Thurs.,Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sri. and weekdays 7. 15. 9.30 


SAVOY Tel. 847141 

9lh week 

BEVERLY 
HILLS COP 


BAIYAM 


ATZMAUT Tel. 866320 

2nd week 

KOKOIS 19 


A Dream of a 


Summer Night 


in Jerusalem 

ring David's Tower -the Citadel East Jerusalem Development Ltd. 

^ S on a summsr waning in Jerusalem, accompanied by a 
qualified guide, and at a reduced price. Tours are run on 
Sundays, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. 

Itinerary: 

Turgeman Post; tour on the Old City Walls, 
Zion Gate to the Citadel; the spectacular 
iight and sound presentation at the Citadel ; 
tour pf the Jewish Quarter; visits to the Old 
Yishuv Court Museum, and the Cardo. 

You can also Join the tour In Jerusalem, at the Central 
Bus Station. 

-.Buses leave 'from Klkar Atarim, Tel Aviv, at 5.30 p.m.; „ 
ooparture on the return journey at 1 1 .45 p.m. 3 

oj b ^“8 David's Tower, Tel. 02-286079 5 

end EestJerusalera Development Ltd., Tel. 02-224403/4. 3 


KEEP ISRAEL 
BEAUTIFUL 


kibbutz life. Starring Michal fiat -Adam. 

BACHELOR PARTY - A comedy abcmi t 
modem-style traditional slag parly. And il 
John Belushi and gang turn you on, probably sc 


BEVERLY HILLS COP - Comedy-thriller 


BEDKNODS AND BROOMSTICKS - Happy- 
go-lucky Wall Disney musical with u mixture of 
foci and fantasy, including a lung animated 
cartoon sequence. Directed by Robert 
Stevenson with music and lyrics by Richard and 
Robert Sherman. Stars Angela Lansbury and 
David Tomlinson. Entertainment for all ages. 

BEVERLY HILLS COP - Comedy-thriller 
with Eddie Murphy in the lead role playing the 
un.onvcntional cop front Detroit who outwits 
his fellow cops in uncovering the facts In a 
murder ense. Reasonably entertaining. 


BREAKDANCK - The Mcnahcm Oolnr 


BREAKDANCE II - The street g.uigs of Los 
Angeles arc still popping, und locking, and 
breaking, probably on their way to onolher 
box -office nil. 

CARMEN - Screen version of the opera by 
director France sen Krai. Successful rendition, 
true io the original hy Bizet, with rich churne- 


COUNTRY - A wcll-dirccicd American rural 
drama about a farming family, wurm-hcaricd 
and unsophisticated, facing difficulties with 
which they arc unable to cope. But nficr a hard 
fight, they come out winners in ihc end. 
Starring Jessica Lange. 

CRIMES OK PASSION - Ken Russell's new 
Dim is Ihc story Of a fashion designer hy duy 
who becomes a hooker by night. A pseudo- 
Freudian escapade, filled with curcfully- 
planncd choreographic copulating, as well as 
typical Russell-like attempts to shock his nudi- 


bccomes head of a fictional slate. 

48 HOURS - The kind of picture rhat invites 
you to switch off your mind, follow the action 
(of which there’s plenty), enjoy the dialogue, 
all the barbs and anidc remarks. Inugh nt the 
unseemly siruallons the two protagonists share, 
and fbrgcl it all os you lease the cinema. 

GHOSTBUSTERS - Frightening things arc 
happening in New York City. Most of the 
citizens are too petrified hi do anything. But 
not the three young scientists who form a group 

WALKING TOURS 


Jerusalem . 

Sunday and Tuesday at 9.30 a.m. - Jewish sites, 
Cnrdo, Western Wall excavations. 

Sunday at 2 p.m. - The Jewish Quarter and Ml, 


Monday, Wednesday, Thursday at II a 


Thursday at 9.30 a.m, -The Ml. of Olives it 
Jewish', Christian nnd Moslem belief. 


Robert de Niro in Sergio Leone’s ‘ Once Upon a Time in America' 

called the Uhostbusters, who mm to save the A PASSAGE TO INDIA - David Lean’s film, 
world. With Dan Ackmyd. based on the E.M. Forster 1924 novel about the 

lives of the British in Indio, lx an example of a 
GREMLINS - Meet these small, cuddly puts superb quality product ion. Delightful, 

with their special ways. They sometimes cause 
terror, more often cause humour, but producer 

Spielberg's special effects make tlio movie a PLACES IN THE HEART - Rohcrt Demon’s 
little marvel. Orcot entertainment. laical film, excellently directed, is n mini story 

about simple people tackling grcDt, human 
HAIR- Director Milos FormanhHs resurrected problems in iheir own sensible way. Excellent 

this 1968 Brand way musical into a highly acting, particular ly by Sully Field in the leud 
entertaining, thought-provoking cinema rule, 
piece. Music in splendid Dolby; excellent case. 

nnd a non-maudlin reminiscence of the duys of PLAY IT AGAIN SAM - Written by und 
J.F.K.. ncid . I bright- Ashbury and freaky kids featuring Woody Allen in bis role as ihc social 

trying m change the world. A reminder of inadequate fantasizing a I tout being asdevnstut- 

Amcricu'a lost Innocence. big as Humphrey Uugiul in ’CasnWaneu.' One 

1 ofnisbest. 


show us wlml life is like in hucl today (nr 
someone young, poor unri from the wrong side 
of ihc Imcks. Locks depth. 

LORI) OFT1IK KINGS - Gre.it .miinutinu art 
based mi ‘I olkien’s story. For those win* have 
never I »eeii introduced to the Hobbit - n 
splendid opportunity li* meet Tolkien’s lirtle 
people, now larger than life. . 


M. A. S. II. - Thu now cinssic film itlwul Amer- 
ican CU.s in the Kurenn Wnr. Sonic hllniious 
scenes. Elliot Gould. Donald Sutherland und 
an excellent call give line performances . 

OH. BLOODY LIFE - Hungarian film nbout 


METROPOLIS- A nowly-cdi led version or the 
1926 German film, complete with loud, electro- 
nic music. About a world of manipulating the 


MICKEY AND MAUDE - Romantic comedy 
about a reputable TV reporter, plus wife, plus 
mistress. Plus hackneyed, uninventive script. 

MIDNIGHT EXPRESS - A young American, 
caught trying to smuggle hashish out of Turkey, 
is sentenced to 30 years imprisonment. Ills 
experiences with a barbaric system of "Justice" 
and u grotesque prison system form the basis 
for this shocking and important film. Excellent 
acting by Brad Davis, John Hurt and others. 


Archeological Tours 

Dally at 11.30 a.m., Friday at 9.30 a.m. - 

Jewish Quarter Burnt House . Cardo . 

Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday al 8.45a.m. , Mon- 
day at 2 p.m. - Excavations below Temple 
Mount. 

Sunday,' Wednesday at 2 p.m, -City of David, 
ArCa’’Q." Hcjtcfciah’sTuitnel. Pool nf Si loam. 

Monday, Wednesday at 8.45 a.m. - Templa 
Mount, Dome of the Rock. 

Tuesday, Thursday at 2 p.m. - Christian mid 
Moslem Quarters.. 

Tours last approximately 2 hours. Meet, at 
Cardo Information booth, Jewish Quarter. 
TTckdion the spot. . 

Ministry of Tpnrlsm Tonrs 

- Today, tomorrow nl 8.30 a.m., 2.15 p.m. - OM 
City. Meet at Citadel. Free. 

Today at II JO «.u». - Givat Hniiicbmnshet. 


h'ngthy in be interesting jII the wny through. 

KMUnF.N RKUUFN - Tom Conti pl.iy, a ilwsi- 
pated, alcoholic, Lecherous, rumpled Welsh 
poet who survives hy lecturing about Ins own 
poetry at ladies' ten parties in American sub- 
urbia. Imclligcnt entertainment. 

TASIO - Hie life story of one peasant in nnc 
Basque village, from boyhood Ut lull nialiniiy. 
An exrellejil portrayal of life reduced i>> its 
Imre essentials, taking plucc entirely in the 
country side, with exquisite shots of the charac- 
ters caught by the camera. 

TOP SECRET - About the efforts to return a 
famous scientist who has been captured by the 
.fust Germans. A muring, light entcrfainmeni, 
certainly nothing more. 

TRADING PLACES - The prince and the 
pauper theme Is back again, this lime in 
Philadelphia, yrticn the gags are good , they are 
very good, hut too many silly plots in between . 


Odyssey Two." Tile film focuses on asuh-ie 


Monday, Thursday at ID a. mi - Legendary and 


Monday, Thursday at8 p.m. - Jaffa by nighL 


“Sabbath Morning Walk" - Tomorrow at 
I0.0Q u.m. till 1.00 p.m. from Panorama Rd. 
Organized by the Unifo Tourism Development 
Ass., indudej museum, RtthuT' Shrine nnd 
gunk ns and others. • 


marks, cemetery. Tell l.l67-3tM48. 
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HAVING no Spanish, I cannot say 
whether Gmtaivx - lire name given 
hy Argentinian choreographer 
Oscar Arsiiz to liis first work here - 
referred to singeis or to snugs. Hill 
no matter. During its premiere per- 
form mice hy the Hal -Dor Dance 
Company in the Jerusalem Theatre 
(April 3). the bodies of nine dancers 
“Ming" In Ravel's orchestral Spanish 
Rhapsody; and whether they opened 
their mouths as if in sung or covered 
their faces or sank to the floor, there 
was music in their rhythms. 

Throughout, hi span ic style was 
suggested without any hint of fan- 
dango or flamenco imitation. Mere 
was a new “idiom” in hands and 
arms, legs and hips - and a new 
vocabulary In skirts and shawls. 

Indeed, die costuming (hy Carlos 
Cytryrowski) played an integral part 
in (lie surge of movement, particu- 
larly in the nuilnguena and habanera 
sections of Ravel s rli.qtscwly; and 
the man y-cn Inured shawls turned in 
the air like flames in the ferin. 

Vet it was not merely a show of 
novelties. Prom the moment when a 
group of women swaying together 


with strange sinuosity spread out to 
reveal a special one wrapped in 
mysterious sorrow, the stream of 
throbbing movement carried moods 
and emotions, often dark, cvcnlual- 
[y festive 

All tile nine women, led hy 
Miriam I'aksalsky as soloist, danced 
with a passionate fluency, some- 
times languorous, sometimes swift, 
always creating unusual, fascinating 
images. 

Even the repeated works had a 
new shine. Huns van Manensiong.? 
without Words (music; Mendels- 
sohn) looked like barefoot classic. 
John Butler’s Othello (music: Dvor- 
ak) seemed better than ever. Domy 
Keiter-Soffcr’s After Midnight 
(music: Floyd. Kilaro. Basie) pro- 
jected the .sorcery - and the gaiety - 
of the witching hours. 

ANNOUNCING its new subscrip- 
tion season, the But-Dor Dance 
Company has issued a list of things- 
to-come that justify the highest ex- 
pectations. 

One major attraction will he (lie 
Royal Hiiilci of Handers, which will 


Stream of 
movement 

DANCE 
Dora Sowden 


come for the Israel Festival; in addi- 
tion to its festival offerings - The 
Three Sisters in Jerusalem, Romeo 
and Juliet in Caesarea - it will give a 
special programme for Bat-Dor .sub- 
scribers. 

This will include Vulcry Panov’s 
Kite nj Spring (music: Stravinsky), 
Balanchine’s Allegro Brillante 
(music: Tchaikowsky and Jiri Ky- 
lian’s La Caihidrale Engloutie 
(music: Debussy). 

The Rile of Spring has been 
choreographed by many famous 
names since Nijinsky, but Panov 
must be the first to use the Russian 
legend in it truly Russian way. Gali- 


na Panova will appear as ’“The 
Chosen Maiden. 

BAT-DOR’S own productions for 
the new season include works hy six 
choreographers, some newcomers 
here, some already well known. 

Domy Reiter-Soffer is completing 
Beach (music: Tangent e Dream), 
his 17th work for the Bat-Dor Com- 
pany. He will return from his com- 
mitments abroad to create A Propos 
Bach for the Bat-Dor Company’s 
Israel Festival presentation. 

His AJter Midnight will also he 

staged during the new season. 

John Butler is here - his lOlli visit 
- setting his Phaedra (music: I lindc- 
mith) based on the ancient story 
used by Euripedcs and by Racine. 

Like his Othello if is designed 
for three diameters: Phaedra (Jean- 
nette Ordinnn), Theseus (Rcdu Sho- 
ta) and Hippolytus (Marc de Graef), 
son of . Theseus with whom Phaedra, 
wife of Theseus, falls in love. 

Hans van Manen. whose Songs 
Without Words is already in the Bat- 
Dor repertoire, will udd his hi and 
Out (music: Laurie Anderson and 


Nina Hagen). One of his finest 
works, it was staged here last year by 

the Dutch National Ballet. * y 

Know,! here already for his 
wonderful .li/arrrirrn, Singapore- 
horn Chon San linlt, ivliois resident 
choreographer of the Washington 
Ballet and who has worked with 
Baryshnikov, will return to create a 
new work. 

Oscar Arai/., who was for several 
year* chief chnrougniphcr and balkt 
director of St. Martin’s Theatre in 
Buenos Aires and now directs the 
Geneva ballet. Besides Cmtares, will 
do another wot k for Bat-Dor. 

Another choreographer new in 
Israel is Gray Veredon, formerly of 
the Royal Ballet and the Stuttgart 
Ballet, co-fnuiuler of Tanzforum 
(Cologne), director of the Lyon Bal- 
let and now fieelaneing. He is creat- 
ing Passages of Power (music: Marti- 
mi) Tor Rat-Dor (review next week). 

Some of (lie biggest successes of 
the llut-Dnr repertoire will also be 
staged - such as Laura Dean's 
Psalms (music: Steve Reich) and 
Rodney Griffin's inimitable Piaf 
Vaudeville. □ 





A WONDERFUL THING hap- 
pened to me last week on my way 
back from Haifa to Jerusalem, after 
attending an excellent presentation 
of La Traviata by the Haifa Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Urs Schneid- 
er. 

I stopped off at Hadassitn, the 
Youth Village, and found the 
dining-hall transformed into a huge 
rehearsal room crammed full of 
siring players of all ages and buzzing 
like a beehive. 

It seemed as if hundreds and hun- 
dreds of performers were busy re- 
hearsing the Concerto Grosso by 
Ralph Vaughan Williams. The work 
is structured in three tiers of increas- 
ing difficulty to allow young begin- 
ners to contribute open strings to 
another orchestra of advanced stu- 
dents, while a professional ensemble 
provides the most demanding parts. 

Vaughan Williams (1872-1958) 
clearly wrote the concerto for educa- 
tional purposes in 1950, and it is 
ideal for gathering so many string 
players together in one spot. 

After dedicating nearly a decade 
to the development and advance- 
ment of wind bands in the country, 
the Chicago- based Music Founda- 
tion, iri- close cooperation with 
Israel’s Ministry of Education, Oma- 
nut La’am and the Community Cen- 
tres Association - all united under 


"Jewish Vegetarian cook- 
ing,” by Rose Friedman, Thorson’s 
Publishers Ltd, Wellingborough, 
Northamptonshire. 128 pp. No price 
listed. 

f WAS INTERESTED to hear a 
theory recently which claimed that 
there are only two real Jewish foods 
- matza, the unleavened bread of 
f e “ a h | and cholent or hantln , the 
traditional Shabbat-noon dish made 
oy leaving a stew or casserole to cook 

overnight. 

"dishes are, of course, deter- 
mined hot juBt by tradition, but by 
, the strictures of Halacha. All other 
foods which Jews eat are, according 
to this theory, derived to some ex- 
lent from -the cuisine of their non- 
Jewish neighbours. 

It was this thought which occurred 
jo me when I perused Jewish Vegeta- 
' r h ,n jCQ°klngi Why bother, I 
Nought? Isn’t all vegetarian cooking. 
Jhuch the same? indeed,. it appears 
in - at ra y ow h meals are becom- - 
vegetarian, not out of 
oonvjctloq.bm because of .costs and 

fefraS,° y ' ,teyOUng ' r,nem ' 

K ^ny of the dishes listed In the 
tmJV 8ucl ) 08 borekas; or potato 
ms? . ’ to ■ an y case favourites of 

bnUfi’ 9n-the othet hafoj, it would 
X^ccur to me to try, say, rnocjc , 
topped liver or a cashew nut casser- 

redn ^ Goethe book recipe by 
auth h P erh aps a disservice to 

PrJlii 0, Interview earlier this year, • 
rinJr 0 *P^e 0 «fiwe of rois- 
n » ..a Teli^iouff purpose, which 
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MUSIC & MUSICIANS 
Yohanan Boehm 


the name of Matan - has now turned 
its attention to string playing, which 
is badly in need of encouragement 
and assistance. 

The 216 players at Hadassim 
came from 24 locations ranging from 
Eilat to Safad, and the youngsters 
had prepared their parts months in 
advance of the great day. 

Seeing some kids as young as 
seven or eight counting their bars, 
their teachers behind them helping 
with cues and other advice, alone 
made the experience worthwhile. 

The whole crowd was led by ho 
less a musician than Al Schneider, 
leader of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, here on a busman’s holi- 
day. Michael Hafan, solo cellist of 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, 
led the cello group, which demons- 
trated the beautiftil idea of playing 
together. Also participating was the 
eminent conductor Dr. George Wil- 
son, who has for several decades 
been a leading member of the faculty 
at the Interlochen Music Camp, the 
most important U.S. educational 
music centre. 

Friends from Detroit are awarding 
an annual scholarship for an out- 


Vegetarian 

goulash 

MATTERS OF TASTE 
Haim Shapiro 


motivated her in compiling these 
recipes. For her, and for many other 
vegetarians, total abstinence from 
meat is a natural consequence of the 
laws pf kashrut. An observant Jew, 
Friedman stresses the special dishes 
which are to be eaten for the various 
holidays. 

Naturally there is an extensive 
section on Pessah food, and even 
non-vegetarians might care, after 
almost a week of heavy holiday fare, 
to try something different, such as a 

vegetable goulash with potato kneid- 

lach or a broccoli, cheese and nut 
bake. 

FOR THE GOULASH* chop and 
fry two onions, a ‘green pepper and 
two cloves of garlic. Add about three- : 
quarters , of a kilo of sliced zucchini 
and three or four tomatoes, 

■ peeled and chopped. Season with a 
teaspoon or more of Hungarian 
sweet paprika, salt and pepper and a 
tablespoon of chopped parsley. 

Transfer to an oven-proof casser- 
ole with a lid 8nd pour about a cup 
and a half of vegetable broth over 
the vegetables. 

For the kneidiach, mix two and 8 
half cups of grated raw potatoes, a 


standing young Israeli non- , 
professional musician chosen by ! 
Matan's advisory committee. The 
winner will attend the summer camp 
and play chamber music for eight 
weeks, as well as joining the interna- 
tional youth symphony orchestra or 
bands. 

This string-playing extravaganza 
was a one-day exercise, parallel to 
the usual holiday activities organized 
by the National Youth Band with 
’ Jimmy Reynolds and some bands 
from development towns which took 
’ part in workshops. Next week, the 
newly constituted Gadna Youth 
Symphony Orchestra, with Yitzhak 
Steiner as conductor, will commence 
its first training period in a Gadna 
camp somewhere in Israel. I will try 
to attend and report on the experi- 
ence. 

I HAVE RECEIVED a new 
brochure giving minor changes in the 
schedule of the Israel Festival (May 
18- June 8). I duly advise readers to 
follow the festival advertisements 
and our own Poster pull-out every 
week during that period to make 
sure about dates and times. 

OUR HAIFA correspondent, 
Esther Reuter, writes about two 
prizes awarded by the Haifa Munici- 
pality: 

The Marc Lavry Prize was given to 
composer Shlomo Jaffe for his canta- 
ta. Venikre'a Yerushalayim Ir 
Ha'emel (And Jerusalem Was Called 
the City of Truth), based on a verse 
from Zechariah, expressing his 
yearning for peace. 

The Frank Pelleg Prize was 
awarded to Michal Smoira-Cohn, for 
her life achievements and contribu- 
tions to musical education and her 
latest book Mashma’ut Bemusika 
(Meanings in Music), inspired by 
Frank Pelleg’s book Talks about 
Music, which was edited by Smoira- 
Cohn after Pelleg’s death in 1968. 
THE TERCENTENARIES of J.S. 

(Continued oh page F) 


grated onion, half a cup of matza 
meal, a tablespoon of ground nuts, a 
tablespoon of potato starch, an egg, 
a teaspoon of salt and freshly ground 
pepper. 

Form the mixture into balls, 
adding more matza meal if necessary 
and bake, covered, in a medium 
oven for 45 minutes. Remove the lid 
and bake for another 20 minutes to 
allow the dumplings to brown. 

To make the broccoli dish arrange 
about half a kilo of steamed broccoli 
in a greased casserole dish . Over this 
pour a mixture of two beaten eggs, a 
cup of cottage cheese, half a cup of 
grated yellow cheese, three table- 
spoons of ground almonds or hazel- 
nuts, two tablespoons of matza 
meal, salt, pepper and half a tea- 
spoon of ground nutmeg. 

Bake the casserole in a medium 
oven for 20 minutes; sprinkle 
another two tablespoons of chopped 
nuts over the top and bake for 
another 10 to 15 minutes. Serve hot. 

AND FINALLY, for those who 
peed yet another recipe for a Pessah 
dessert, there is a tasty and not too 
difficult apple pudding that would be 
pleasant for the end of the holiday. 
To make it, separate four eggs, beat 
the whites with a pinch of salt until 
stiff, and set aside. 

Bent the yolks with three-quarters 
of. a . cup of sugar until they are light 
and creamy. Add three or four 
grated apples; a. little grated lemon 
rifid, a quarter of a cup of matza 
meal, Salt, pepper and half a tea- 
spoon of gtouna nutmeg. 

' Fold in the egg whites, pour into a 
greased pie plate, sprinkle with Addi- 
tional chopped nuts arid bake in a 
medium oven for 40 minutes. • 'Q 
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OLD JAFFA ENTERTAINMENT 



TAKE THE SPIRIT OF ISRAEL HOME WITH YOU ! 


The Israel Experience 
Will Make You Feel a Part of Israel! 

A Spectacular Multi-Media Show All About Israel, 
and what Israel is All About! 

Fascinating Entertainment of the BO's 
' ■ 51 Projectors ■ Breathtaking Special Effects 

■ A Giant Screen ■ A Lifelike Quadrophonic Sound System 
Before or After Ihe Show. Free Entry lo an Exciting Exhibit of 
Israeli Export Jewellery . 

Open 7 Days a Week. Showtimes 9 am 1 2. 2. 6. 8, 9 p.m. 
4 Pasteur Street. I al the Entrance to Old-Jafla 
Reservations: H Tel: 03-8361 06. 836506 


"The Israel Experience” 

See It All at the Old Jaffa Mall 
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CHEAPEST IN TOWN |B 

Dying for a suparb ■■ 
Chinese meal 

RIGHT 

NOW? 

Chin Chin . . . 
the finest in take away 
Chinese food 
Opon daily 12 am-12pm 
42 Frishman St., Tel. (03} 245802 
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Our gallery is inter- 
ested in buying 
, antiques such as . 
paintings, sculptures 
old pieces of furhi- 
ture, dbjeqts.d'art 
etc. , 

We will appraise all 
pieces brought to us 
free of charge 


Bleak and simple 

nny devotion, from all the people 

THEATRE who work with him lhal w* outlook 

0 on life seems forced and artificial, 

Un Kapp perlmps u memory carried over from 

' euriicr experiences. Or is the 

theatre, for him and for us, a com- 
IN HIS LATEST play. Everyone ponsulion for vvlial we lack in life? 
Wants to Live (Cameri, Tel Aviv), May we hope that a mellower 

Hanocli Levin does not have much Hunoch Levin will one day present 
tliaL is new to say; but he says it another, more optimistic portrayal 
beautifully. I could not find anything of humanity, perhaps choosing a 
here that I had not heard before in theatre troupe for his little cosmos? 
the 17 earlier plays written by the 

same author; but I found a lot lo see HE MAS already mellowed somc- 
Ihat I had not seen before in produc- what in his last three or four plays: 
tions by him. his characters are as selfish as ever, 

This is a production of great vir- hut they have at least relinquished 
tuosity, in which many artists have the pleasure of hurting undhumiliat- 
come together to contribute the best ing others, and thereby aggrandizing 
they have to offer. As director, themselves. Hatred has given way to 
Hanoch Levin has a perfect sense of indifference. Even Poznaboocha, 
liming and mise-en-sctne\ the set anil Pozna’s wife (a grotesque role very 

costumes by Ruth Dar are very im- different from any of Gita Monte's 

pressive, especially the illumination previous parts) only demands his 

of the set (lighting by Brian Harris); castration because he disregards her 
so are the music (Yoni Rechter) and willingness to die for him by be- 
the choreography (Oshra Elkayam), traying her with another woman on 
I have seldom seen such beautiful the very day she herself was ex- 
and theatrically appropriate cos- pected to die. There is much humi- 
tumes as there are in this play. Nation in this play, admittedly; but it 

There are more than 25 characters derives from the willingness of peo- 
on the stage, and most of them are pj e to suffer anything in order to go 
represented by actors who act as if 0 n living. 

they had worked with Hanoch Levin This is an old, old story, well 
all their lives (as a matter of fact known from both "Greek and Christ- 
some of them have); they cannot all i un myths: a man being told by the 
be mentioned, not even some of the Rn gel of death that his death is near, 
best. Yosef Carmon, in the grotes- but being allowed to find a substi- 
que centra! role, as Pozna, a country tute. In the old myths there is a wife 
count; Yitzhak Heskia as the angel 0 r u parent or a child ready to die that 
of death; Avner Hiskiyahu as Pozna's he may live. In Levin’s play, the wife 
father, and Rozia Yisraeli as Tzitzi declares her readiness, but insin- 
("Titties"), a repertory nctress, are cerely. And everyqpe.even the aged 
better than ever. parents or the armless and legless 

In an age where a great deal of cripples, after wishing for death, are 
theatre deals not only with life but unwilling to die for someone else, 
also with the theatre itself, and treats The final nnd most cruel lum of 
the theatre as a symbol or emblem thescrewcomeswhenachild.apoor 
of human life, there Is a strange con- shoe-shiner, declares his wish to 
tradiclion in Hanoch Irvin’s stage change places with the count, not 
work. This play, like most of his knowing that the place he desires 
previous ones, presents a very bleak means not life as a rich man but a 

outlook on life. sudden death. He never knows what 

Whatever else Hanoch Levin has i s happening to him; and everybody 
to offer, his prevailing idea is the dse fe satisfied. This is murder of an 
egotism of human beings, their re- innocent, not out of hatred but outot 
fusal to help each other, to cooper- indifference to the life of anyone 
ate, to transcend themselves nnd the w ho is not "one of us." So, in the 
narrow confines of their petty plen- end, one has to ask once more: is inis 
sures and desires (exemplified here really a mellower Hanoch Levin- « 
by the hullabaloo Pozna makes ab- j s not indifference the greatest evil? 
out missing his favoqrite Dijon mus-. Thus, Everyone Wants to Live, as 
tard). the title snys; a very simple, unsop ■ 

On the other hand, Levin the istlcatcd message. But wjiDt a spew* 

director wins so much cooperation, clel 


: . (Continued from page E) of 87, Schuetz survived the tumul- 

Bach and G.F. Handel this year " ,0 “ s Thlrty Y, cars ' , W " r „d other 
somewhat oveishadow those of two ™ rl0 ' ,s post Uoce* ana 
other composera, Domenico Scariat- , hozi,rds ™ hls time. He spi eat m® 

«. bora in 1685; aad the “Shh ^ life in Saxony. 
anniversary of Heinrich Schuete's .notably to Itnlynnd Denmant. 

birth. ■ “ Although much of his opus h» 

■ . Scarlatti, who died in 1757, was been lost, the list of his compoffl"® 

the sixth child of 10 fathered by still takes up 18 columns in Ihe aw : 

Allessandro Scarlatti (1660-1725). Grove dictionary. Ihe 

He wrote many operas, Other vocal — 

worka and symphonies, but is mainly 
known for the 555 1 innovative 
keyboard sonatas which free the 
harpsichord from Its subservient role 
as a continuo. instrument. He de- 
veloped a new technique which in- 


sing- of" hands, . thus «■ turning th$ 
keyboard ‘into, an independent and 
S*P r ^ve instrument in its 'i own . 

Ut Since only harpsichordists and 


^Jbrations are' Ifmitcdln scope, 

tc'^Uharfiybe., 


anniversary is the latest fii. 

Schuetz by Martin Gregor-D^; 
whose book on Richard gr 

aroused controversy for * , 

pedalling of Wagner s ‘ 

Semitism and the coni P 0 !t,iiijra! 


But Gregor-Dellin haS . K aseS 
homework again, although he 
many conclusions on » n1ia |iy 
assumptions, which occasional j 


• Despite the dearth °f 
eked sources, the’ 
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Five years of Beyahad 



THE OPEN DOOR— TIRBACHU VE’TISADU 

North African Jewry Invites you to their homes April 13, from 8.30 p.m. 
The public Is invited to observe the Open Door - Tirbachu Ve'lisadu mltzya, the 
principal idea of which Is impromptu visits to the homes ol North African Jewry, to taste 
some of the traditional sweetmeats, and to wish them Tirbachu Ve tlsaau - every 


jWiD-pie » — ffis—tc. 

MIMOUNA EVENTS “°« 1 ENT ^ v . 

4A THE IDEOLOGICAL MOVEMENT OF>s 

APRIL 1 3 , 1 4 JEWS 0F north African origin V 

The Bevahad Movement, the ideological movement of North African Jewry, attaches 
ADU .. „„„ nrnat Imoortance to this popular tradition, since it has the effect of bringing the different 

Ties April 13, from 8.30 p.m. MmmKs together, and increasing each section’s knowledge of the others. 

- Tirbachu Ve'llsadu mltzva, the n.n.Chatrlt YaaeovHadani 


Sam Btn-Chetrlt Taacov naaani 

Chairman, Beyahad Movement Chairman, Hospitality Committee 


VISITIMaFAMILY ■ HOST FAMILY ■ LOCATION 


PrlmB Minister Shimon Perea, The Rlahon Lezlon, Rabbi Mordechal Ellahu, Mr. Mourlce 
HatuelToledano, and their famllleaH Plrchaand Azana Zeiss, 101/12 Bar-Yohal ■ 

JERUSALEM 

Deputy Prime Min later, Yitzhak Navon, Adi Amoral MK, and Prof. Issaoher Ben-Ami, and 
their lamlllea ■ MonEqua Aasoutlne, 8 Hama'agal, Belt Hakerem ■ JERUSALEM 

Minister Moshe Nleslm, Mr. Eli Arlzl, Zionist Executive, Mr. David Ablyou, and thelrfamlliea 
■ Soudrl Family, 2 Zevulun, Bakal JERUSALEM 

Arye Du bln, Zionist Executive, Mr. W. Squire, British Ambassador, end theirlamllleB ■ Ettl 
Mazor Family, 41 Anna Frank ■ BAT YAM 


Benny Shallta MK and family ■ Shkmno Ben Loulou Family, Mayor, 202SShlkun Glmmel ■ 

BEIT8HEAN 

Minister Ya'acov TZur and family ■ Shimon Avlfll, 835/1 Herzl ■ BEIT 8HEAN 

Mr. EM Hlllell, Mayor of DimonaB Rabbi David Turjeman Family, 1086Shikun HanitzahonB 

DIMONA 

Mr. Arye Gurel, Mayor, Mr. B. Baram, and I heir families ■ Barzltal Family, 3&8 Hatlsha, Neve 
Yosef B HAIFA " 

Mr. Benzkm Rubin and family ■ Yoaef Bousklla Fam lly, Rehov KKL B HADERA 


CENTRAL MIMOUNA EVENTS 
This year’s theme - “Every Person is a Whole World” 
Sunday, April 14, 1985- Sacher Park, Jerusalem-Starting at 10.00 a.m. 
Ores tings- 1.1S-2.15 p.m. 


OPEN DOORS 


DORS VISITING FAMILY ■ HOST FAMILY ■ LOCATION 


Ellezer Shostak MK and family B Max Ben Shabbat Family, 101 4 Shikun Dale! B TIBERIAS 
Vice-Premier Yitzhak Shamir, Mr. Baruch Levy, Director-General, Ministry of Transport, and 
thelrfamlliea ■ Melr Shltrlt MK Family, Mayor, Yavneh B YAVNBH 
Dr. Nimrod Novlk, Political Advisor to the Prime Minister, and family B Ya'lah Cohan Family, 
Shechunat Josephtal ■ KFAR SAVA 


Yehoshua Matza MK and family B MoBhe Peretz Family, Ramla B R AMLA 
Minister Arye Nehamkln and family B Sulasa Family, 6a Shikun Bllu ■ RAMLA 


APOLOQY-Many families contacted ua. asking to take partin the Open Door event, and to host 
other famines. Because of lack ol space, we regret we are unable to publish their names, and we 
offer our apologies, For a complete list of names please see today's afternoon Hebrew papers. 


RABBI'S BLESSING. HOSPITALITY CENTRES 

THROBGHbUT THE COUNTRY . ■ _ 

JERUSALEM: Belt Ellsheva, 4 Ellezer Hamoda'I, with the participation of Mr. Shimon 
Peres, Chief Rabbi of Israel Mordechai Ellahu. 

ASHKELON: Labour Council bunding BEIT DAGON: Community Centre. BEIT 
SHEAN: LabourCouncll building BEIT BHEMESH: Central Youlh Club HAIFA: 
The Kumkumaub KFAR 8AVA: Ahaval Shalom Synagogue, Shlkqn Josephtal 


The President Mr. Chaim Herzog 

The Vice- Pram far Mr. Yitzhak Shamir 

The Deputy Prime Minister Mr. Yitzhak Navon 

The Chairman ol the Zionist Executive Mr. Arye L. Dulzln 


The Mayor of Jerusalem Mr. Teddy Kodak 
Knesset Member Mr. Vidor Shemtov 
ThePresIdentofthelSF Mr. Aharon Uzan 
The Chief of Staff Rav-AJuf Moshe Levi 


* Th«Me*t» ol Ethiopian Jowry Btea, th« Pmidmt and tha Pwopla- 
2.30-3.30 p.m. 

The Prime Minister . Mr. Shimon Peres The Minister ol Immigrant Absorption Mr.YaacovTzur 
The Minister of Defence Mr. Yttzhak Rabin The Minister of Religious Affaire Mr. Yoaef Burg 
The Minister of Finance Mr. YHzturicModa' l The Treasurer ol the Zion 1st Executive Mr. AklvaLevlnsky 

Representative of Diaspora Jewry Mr. MortceHatuM Toledano 

Tha Twits of th* Communltlea of Israel 

Motif: Every Community and its Traditions 

A Ethiopian Jewry’s Tent * Iranian Jewry's Tent * BeRRoui- Kurdistan Jewry** Tent* 

Belt Hano’af Moraahe - Moroccan Jewry * Tent * Tent of the Association of Jews frorii 
France and North Africa* Tent ot Jews from Yemen -Matteh YehudaArea Council* Tent 
of Jews from the Ceucasua * Tent of the Association of Indian Jewry * Tent of ttw 
Association of Russian Jewry * Tent of fte Old Jeru s ale m Community ~ Old People’s 
Clubs * Tent of Exhbhlone of Book* of tfw Comniunltlea of lereal * And, lor the first time 
- HospKaDty Tent of the Arabe of Eretz Ylsraef 


J31EE PAY FOR SCHOOL PUPILS (subject lope rents 1 


K1RYATARBA: MagenAvot Synagogue K1RYATBI AUK: Hospitality centre-Zur 
Shalom MatnasKIRYAT GAT: HaprahimandHakomemiyul neighbourhood 
synagogues KIRYAT &HMONA: At the home of the town rabbi, Rabbi Yehlel 
Buhbot; five hospitality centres In the neighbourhoods KIRYAT 
MALACHI: Hospitality centre, at the home of Chairman of the Local Council 
SDEROT; Central Synagogue. 
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Education and he Beyahad Movement makes It 
possible tor school pupils ■- with UmIt parents' 
pemfltaalQn - to abeam Mnsehma from school, in 
ordwlQ attend. ihawmouM brief) raSona. 

i ptAiyfCATtONS-nequartforetortfkiatldnioan 

be addraaaad to th* offices of . tha Beyahad ! 
MoVsmert, 3 Ben Yehuda, Jerusalem. TeL 02-221263. 
02-221 262, 02-Z32407, 02-2401 2 1 . 


THE OPEN DOOR 
. ^ TIRBACHU VE’TISADU - 

\ BEYAHAD MOVEMENT 



niE ENTRANCE- to the central events In Saoher Park and at other tocalloru 
throoghoutthe country. THE PUBLIC IS INVITED. 


THE PUBLIC IS INVITED TO VISIT! 




Disodunt Bank, main branch, Jerusalem, account 846966 
Bank Haposllrh, Zion Square branch, Jerusalem, account 642822 
P0 ' B ’ "■ 

SemBefrChetrit EIIMoyal 

Chairmen Treasurer 
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Jewry and toft ^ 




Greetings on the occasion of the Mimouna, 'this heartwarming festival' 


MIMOUNA is a day of friendship 
and neighbourliness. Mimouna is a 
day of renewnl and growth. 
Mimouna Is a day of good luck and 
good fortune. Therefore, we should 
all join together so that these good 
qualities may come to characterize 
our lives, not only on one day a year, 
but through all the days of the years, 
forever. 

North African Jewry, winch has 
contributed this heart-warming fes- 
tival to all of Israel, is p Jewry of 
messianic aspiration and great devo- 
tion, warm-hearted and loving of its 
fellow man. Never was contact se- 
vered between the Jews of the Mag- 
reb and Eretz Yisrael. There were 
centuries during which their uiiya 
was limited and there were centuries 
-especially the 18th and 19th - in 
which many Jews from Morocco, 
Tunisia and Algeria came to the land 
of their dreams. 

Arid indeed, the labours of Rabbi 
Haim Ben-Attar, author of Or 
Hahaim, and Rabbi David Ben- 
Shimoii, "Tzur Devash have left 
their mark in the piety, construction, 
craft and industry, and charity, in 
our coastal cities - Haifa, Acre and 
Jaffa - as well as in Safed, Tiberias, ' 






Beit She'an and in Jerusalem, our 
capital. 

However, the crowning achieve- 
ment of North African Jewry is the 
development towns and settlements 
of oiim. Here are the answers to all 
the national problems which concern 
us today: broad fields for economic 
development; a workshop for a new 
Jewish society, unalienated and crys- 
tallizing its own character by itself; 
new milestones on the map of Israel. 
These are our pride. 

Let us wish ourselves, therefore, 
on Mimouna 5735, that we fulfill the 
prayer of the Ramban literally: 
“May it be Thy will to stop the sea 
from raging and to guide us by a 
favourable wind and protect us from 


the many waves... and bring us to 
bur hearts' destination with no sor- 
row and no losses. . . Amen. " 

Tirbalut Vetb'adu 

SHIMON PERES 
Prime Minister 
TO ALL people of North African 
origin and the entire house of Israel ! 
Accept this warm greeting on your 
day of celebration, the Mimouna 
festival, a holiday that symbolizes 
the unity of the Jewish communities 
and the closeness of the nation. The 
festivities throughout the State of 
Israel serve as an opportunity for the 
, entire nation to draw near and to 
attest to the wonderful tradition and 
heritage of North African Jewry, 
which symbolizes true Zionism and 


represents an important thread in 
the social fabric of ou r state . 

A special greeting is sent to- the 
Beyahad movement, the initiator 
and organizer of the festivities, for 
its notable work in furthering amity' 
and integrating our heritage on this 
fifth anniversary of the movement. 

ARYEL. DULZIN 
Chairman 
World Zionist Organization 
and the Jewish Agency 
DURING this difficult period of 
crisis and uncertainty, fraught with 
the frustrations of yesterday and the 
concerns of today, the celebration of 
the Mimouna comes as a most wel- 
come relief. 

This joyous festivnl, with its spon- 


WHEN IT was established five years 
ago, only its most ardent ideologues 
believed in it's chances of survival. 

Botrj out of the labour pains of 
political unrest, social tension and 
envirpnmental deprivation, ■ 
Beyahad is today, as it was then, an.- 
apolitical, non-violent movement 
determined to riglvt a historical 
wrongs Its suppprters believe that 
the 'cpntributiQn of North African 
Jewry to collective Jewish culture 
and .to. the state has too frequently . 
and- too blatantly been omitted by 
the historian. 

Sdmehow record-writers have 
overlooked the fabblriical giants 
whQse scholarly works-inspired and 
published in North. ^Africa - were 
avidty istudied in the yeshivot of 
Europe long before World War II. 

Mtfrp horrific perhaps is the inex- 
plicable disregard for the largest sec- 
tored 4 citizens: Tl)e number of 
Israel^ of North African extraction 
e»*Ms by far those of European 
origin. -But the Impact of that larger 
coimnijhity was stifled by the latter 
’ el ®ijjMt, which arrived earlier and 
loofcffipn hold of the reins of lead- 
ership. 

Paramount in- the original; 
Beyajiad platform was the dissem.v . 
nation, of the traditional cultural 
values of North African Jewry. 
Lattqr-day prophets sagely hodtjed . 
their. heaas and predicted a short life 
forjthe movement. They decided 
that'ahy group with a chip on its 
shcftju&r was doomed to failure. But' 


Target: tolerance 

.■■■■=: Greer Fay Cashmari reports on Beyahad's fifth anniversary, 

past against the Jewish ptople as a have also exercised intolerance. On Beyahad’s upcoming agenda is 

whole’'" . Acknowledging that jealousy and a television senes on heroes in Jew- ■ 

s-i. •. _ . -hatred exist in all societies, Ben- ish' history. Ben-Chetrit’s definition 

Last year. Tor instance* Beyahad QwfrU emphasizes that he believes of heroism sometimes differs from 
dispelled once, and for all the mjrth ■ that j 8rae | muSt be different “be- the norm: As he says himself, “the 
that. only Ashkenazim suffered the cause our morels are founded on anti-hero is often the greatest hero of 
agonies of the Holocaust. " values which are the antithesis of them all.” 

At a special ceremony at the Yad i e ^i 0US y and hatred.” Moreover, he Among these anti-heroes is Lola . 
Vashem memorial to the Ifolocaust,.. warns t h a t Israel must learn the Suleika, a 17th-century Moroccan 
North African Jews' submitted testi- ; j esson 0 f history. “We must remem- Jewish woman wher found favour in 
many of the iniquities, which they ber th9t our Holocaust started with the eyes of the king. He wanted her 
and, their families suffered at the ^ am2a ant j bar Kamza." to convert to Islam and become his 

. hands, of- the Nazis and their col- These two first-century Jerusale- queen and was so possessive that he 
IfibbnitoYs. They felt that it was had whose blind hatred of each decreed that If he could not have her 

enough that the.glory of North AfrK - other was reputed to have caused ihe rto one else would. He warned her 
ca’s lew* had; fallen victim to the destruction of the Temple, are often that if she dared to refuse him, she * 
historian’s oversight, but to ignore ^ i ure d u p to show how far the fires would lose her fife . Suleika , unable 
this pain was inexcusable. of extremism can spread. to betray her faith, was duly be- 

■ Year after year, Beyahad’s actiyi- Ben-Chetrit’s conversation is headed and buried in Fez. Her tomb 

ties have been inspired by & liberally sprinkled with quotes from became a shrine where, to this day, 
carefully-debated slogan whose Jewish law and lore. When he talks people come to pray, 
meaning sfresseB either Jewish unity ab ^ ut honouring the individual, re- Beyahad hopes to -make its 
or values. This year’s theme - “Each speC Ung human dignity and freedom -greatest impact' in the rehabilitation^ 

, person is a World” - is aimed at of thought, he immediately men- of ex-convicts. Ben-Chetrit claims 
.prariotipg. Ihg dignity of {the indi- jj ons theTora'; According to Jewish that society does not do .enough .to. 
‘ vidual, irr^ppctjyp of creed or col- j aW| anyone who sees a funeral and befriend fprrter prisoners, yet Jew- 
our. dbes not .accomjwny the dead fork ish tradition sfresses tolerance in this 

. "Sofpe terrible things have been distance of at least four cubits de-. . sphere, too. ; ” ' ' 

..perpetrated' in oiir society,'.' says serves to be excommunicated. Again, Ben-Chetrit turns to the 

Ben-Chetrit, more in sorrow than in The message r says Ben-Chetrit, is Bible to prove that all the values 
. anger.. Incident? of intolerance are j ou d and clear: If onie is duty-bound which he believes In have for centur- 


thejr ; perspective, was Wrong: 
Bey^hjid was not a movement of 

talkers, but of doers. ' 

, Tdfeether with other members of 
fflQViftinent’s executive, Sam; 

, ®^:yhetnti Beyahad's dynamic 
chl '|tlRahf'. lids from the beginning 
orga^ed public ' awaren^ prog- 
T ^?* ^ e ajlr illustrating the sig- , 
of Wrth African Jewry’s 
pararip^pif iq. the. development of 
J im«^;6*yahad hds also set- 
°ut to pi^that^forth AfricanJewry 
U* n 9t Excluded from fateful de-; 
Cr ^wh^.w e j^ earned out in tjie 

^ ^ * ^ '' " 

Cover: Photos courtesy ef.-,thc*. 
•srael.. Museum, ieriisalem. 

.i he Je>|t8aJem Post-Beyahad , 


not isoiateq expre&siuna ui a (Q show respect ror me aeau, inen res dcbu actual guiucimw >ui uvu> K . 

di^epse which can be shrugged off bow much more so for the living. The 18th chapter of Ezekiel , he says, 

and forgotten, but are flagrant and Beyahad’s programme for 1985/86 states the ease for rehabilitation of 

frequent; Such intolerance flares up ^ ^ !irne ^ at promoting tolerance prisoners: 

jn nationalist, .religious, secular ^nd between people via exhibitions, * "...All his transgressions that he 
political circles. A society which symposia and other special evpnts. has committed, they shall not be 

makes Arabs the targets of discri- fj rtt of these was designed to mentioned to hint... ■ Have I any 

minniinn hr>.Ravs.doesnotknowthe fnr the seed. who. nleasiire at all that the wicked should 
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makes Arabs the largels of dl$cri- xh e first of these was designed to mentioned to him. .. Have I . any 

initiation, hesays. does not know the f oster rK jpect for the aged, who, pleasure afall that the wicked.ahpuld 

meaniiig of Human dignity. . according to Ben-Chetrit, are not die? says the Lord God: and not that 

Recalling last year's violent m erely people to help across the he should return from his ways and 

physical attack by religious gak# stTea . They act as the couriers of Uve7" ... ... 

against Jerusalem Major Teddy history, bringing messages to new . The Ashkenazi communltyhn 
KoUek, Ben-Chetrit declares: "Any • g en8 f|itidns of planners and doers. morethan a 

society which condones the actions . Judaism, he adds, encourages Beyahad, but Nprth African Jctts 

of those of its members who stone uU) to stud y from the preceding continue to nmamn> North 

and spit on the mayor of a city when g^ranon - “Ask your father and monl a forefront. Tho . s * “"J® 

he is visltidg a synagogue on the wi || te || you." It was preoisety Afneans who *5^!"; *?,“?. 

'iSST.'S&VSSS 

intellectuals who d ^ratethei rfel- s a^^hJ^had done 1 "More than any other commun- 

Tow ^hutnan beings from all strata of thoyhadseen.w various Ity,” hesuya, “weJiave learned the 

iMoni of tolerance. There was nev- 
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taneity ami colour, was initially a 
symbol of ethnic pride, u means of 
identifying h rebellion againsl de- 
nigration and a fervent attempt to 
preserve traditional values in the full 
rich ness of their beauty. 

However, in recent years, against 
the background of violent tensions 
which have gripped Israeli society, 
and which have resulted in unaccept- 
able and irresponsible conducl with- 
in the political system, Beyahad has 
risen to an important challenge.. 
Beyahad has expanded the 
Mimouna festivities with Lhe objec- 
tive of emphasizing those values and 
traditions which foster national uni- 
ty, and happily enjoys the support of 
the general public in this undertak- 
ing. The slogan for this year’s 
Mimouna celebrations is “Each per- 
son, a whole world." 

I wish each and every one of us n 
joyous festival and hope that the 
spirit of the Mimouna which ac- 
centuates the interaction between 
individuality and unity, will pene- 
trate our daily thoughts and deeds 
and will foster greater tolerance and 
mutual respect. 

TEDDY KOLLEK 
Mayor of Jerusalem 

er any extremism in our ranks: It was 
always a stable, well-balnriccd coni- 

• muriity. ■■ *■ 

"In a period of over 300 years, we 
did not produce a single anti-Zionist 
leader. Everyone - religionists nnd * 
secularists alike - was a Zionist. We 
recognized the right of the individual ■ 
arid the group to be different and 
never resorted : to excommunica>- 
. tion.” . , - . 

Ben-Chetrit regrets that a dream • 
lie shared with Shimon Shefrcet and 
Ely Eyal for an international confer- 
ence on regional tolerance and 
understanding has been shelved for . 
lack of funds nnd cooperation. 
Beyahad had hoped that in the in- 
terest of fostering peace in the Mid- ■ ■ 
die East, ; the U.S. government; 
would- agree to co-sponsor the pro- " . 
jecti, But in the end, the Americans 
. optecj not to participate. 

The target of such a project - if' 

■ .-and: when it would be organized • 
would be tp promote the status of the 
individual in Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam. ' Theologians, philo- ' 
-sophers, politicians, writers and 
other public figures ryoulcj be among 
i the .long list of local and overseas : 
[... Jnvitees whoseshared andcombined : 
i • though t si ' cop I d hejp « break, down 
, someof the. obstacles Jo pqace in the 

'region T, . “i* ' ‘ ” " « \ 

5 . ' Meanwhile, B«jri-Chetrit will have. • 
to content himself with promoting ■; 

. tolerance at home. ‘ 

I “We want to be recognized not via f‘ 
the cous-cous and the caftan,” he 
says, "biit thfongh our writers and ! ! 
poets, through - dur . agricultural 
f . achievements and through our wil-;.-. 

liugness to sacrifice. ourselves in the'/. 
a lirieoffire on the nation’s borders. 1 ; 

B ; He notes that North African Jfiwg 
„ ' webs settled in the. ..southernmost . 

\ deyelopment towns long before the 
lt signing of a peace accord with Egypt, 

j Similarly, they were sent to Kirynt 
Shmona and Ma’alot in.the riorth 
s and, in Jerusalem, they lived in the^^ 
i Mhsrara area which till Joii^,. 1967 
S ’ ■ was a target of Jordanian snipbvp. 

- but to Ben-Chetrit; dwelling on 
h injustices 1 of the , past is counter- 
i, productive. Taking p niore positive 
d : approach, he adds lhaltherc are 1 11 
t,‘ agricultural set demerits which were 
n : pmneefed by North African jtnmig- 
lt „ rants. 

“The gematrid for ill,’, he 

i- : observes,. ’ 

ie ' The marvel has mdst surely trium- 
v- phed over the misery. 


‘lulkil 1 1 i*in ilu- t'liiil.-v.liili 1 uilnii.il 
(i ml i i'iiI . i t h mis til l hi l'J.xlli In ihr 
IlIHll' -.■■pltlSlIiMU'il. lull HU llV, 

sli.irjilv • k* 1 1 n< *il. [« iliiii.ii I :irin:i (»t 


Win 1 1' [In- |!ik->i> u'L'iv iim inly 
i* i • * i ■ i ii nlini Imiit Ninth ..Mik'it. 

lull N>l\ ll< l'.{ v'dlt' ’I silk.' It •II}' I'll l 1 ' I hill 

si .ij*I i ■ (In in L’rmiji I. in i\‘. ii .is Anyli'- 





'Has there been an easing of ethnic tensions?' was 
the theme of a round table discussion held between 
five ethnic leaders and six editorial members of 
The Jerusalem Post. Han Chaim reports. 





mmmm \ 




Bey ah ml members in disimsion with The Post. 

country fair, to a kind of cull u nil folk hut uni at the expense of any other 

festival which stresses cducul ion and pari of the Israeli mosaic, 

values. This vc;ir\ theme - “Every “The fuel that those who were 
person is a win Id" - symbolizes “the discriminated against are calling for 


legitimate struggle to crystallize 
North African culture," he noted. 


the unity of the nation is highly 
credible." said Bcn-Chelrit. bring- 


(Pholos: Karen Benzinn) 

ing the discussion back lo its theme. 
"Our aim today is lo get up and do. 
to stop crying, lo turn the the strug- 
gle inward.'* 

This inner struggle is why a move- 
ment like Beynhad is needed now 


e ,, .il lie sail I. explaining (i,,,, 

l-ii.iii'iiik cap-, ai l- being icduccd 
iiwiv alii.-iili.iii must he luuisedon 
cultui.il gaps, particularly in ciluca- 
limi. 

As otic iudicatm dial ccunmnic 
himk-ns aic being distributed more 
equally. Iladaiti cited the merging 
biilh laics Sephanlini and Ashke- 
nazim. In l l »51. he noted, the aver- 
age Sephardi family had six children, 
o impaled to three children in the 
average Ashkcna/i family. Today 
tile family sixes aie. respectively, 
three and two children. 

liut Israel has not achieved rela- 
tive equality in education, Iladnni 
strcsseil. citing a recent study com- 
paring the educatiuinil uttainmenb 
ol similar North African gmupi 
which emigrated to France and 
Ismel in the I 51 N . Since then, in 
France, the North Africans have 
achieved more -and at a faster raie- 
lliaii their compatriots in Israel. 

The educational gup perpetuates a 
sense of ethnic diseri mi nation that is 
much more than skin deep. The 
roundtable participants scoffed ji 
the idea, pm|Humdcd by Education 
Ministei Yitzhak Navmi among 
ollieis. that “mixed marriages" 
among the country's ethnic groups 
will eventually smooth ova cultural 
diflcieiiccs ami help create a more 
hiuiiogeneous “new Isiacli snar- 
ly." 

"We enn’i rely on mixed mar- 
riages.*' suit! Dayan , “because the 
meeting point is between husband 
and wile, not the lamihes and cer- 
tainly not the communities." 

Diuynn ugieed: “If someone pre- 
fers a ceitaiu colour, this is 
iriclevniit. What is import ant is what 
happens in school. Imw the next 
generation isohiealeil." 

Druyun lamented the absence "I 
Sephardi input in the leaching of the 
history of Zionism in the country's 
sell' nils. 

"They teach ‘the First Aliya was 
this group, the Second Aliya was 
that group' - but where arc the 
Sephardim?" .She noted somewhat 
ruefully that the Yemenite commun- 
ity had asked the same question at 
the beginning of the century regard- 
ing the omission of accounts of its 
own PMh-ceniuryjiliya. 

Bevahiid's educational activities 
seek in bridge at least sonic of this . 
gap, noted Dayan. Seminars and 


INTOLERANCE in relations be- 
tween Orthodox and secular people 
- and even among suh-groups within 
what is know n as the haredi' com-' 
munily - leads to serious disputes 
and conflicts that even the law is 
unable to control. 

This stems, in pan, front an in- 
creasing tendency lo follow “strong" 
lenders. It seems thut such strong 
figures, regardless of their affilia- 
tion, direct their leadership abilities 
into channels that intensify the con- 
frontation. 

There are those who believe that 
this tendency is found more among 
the members of certain groups, and 
that it is fostered by ancient social 
and religious patterns, is this, in- 
deed, the ca«? ; Is. there any basis for 
this supposition? . . 

One urea that particularly disting- 
uishes Ashkenazi from Sephardi 
Jewry is the-rabbilnate'BiiiHhc reli- 
gious leadership. In Israeli even in 
this area , shardd elements are slowly 
developing, and a kind of common , 
Israeli-religious culture is evolving. 

In (his article, 1 shall try to empha- 
size the importance of a vpluc that 
was particularly outstanding among 
the Oriental Jewish scholars, name- 
ly: tolerance. The standard halachit 


Towards tolerant religious leadership 


approach in the East was basically 
tolerant, and tended to unite those 
who were far apart. 

It is important, therefore, that 
spiritual leaders in Israel, who are 
crystallizing shared patterns, adopt 
such leadership modes and not be 
influenced. Heaven forbid, by those 
seen among extremist fringe groups. 

Already at the beginning of the 
modem Jewish nntional renaissance 
before the establishment of the 
state, there were two outstanding 
rabbis who were aware of the im- 
portance of a cultural-religious fu- 
sion of what was good and beautiful 
in ell the Jewish communities: Rav 
Avrahom Yitzhak Hacohen Kook, 
who died nearly 50 years ago, and 
Roy Ben Zion Mdir Hai Uziel, who 
dicd42 years ago. 

Among the beat-known aspects of 
Rav Kook’s thought is his teaching 
concerning aha vdtfihymi - love of an 
Jews - and his emphasis on the 
"good side" nf peqple. However! as 
regards religious leadership, he saw. 


Ya'acovHadani 

fit to distinguish between the 
Sephardi and Ashkenazi styles. 

At the installation of Rav Uziel as 
Sephardi Chief Rabbi in Jaffa, Rav 
Kook spoke about the qualities in 
which the Sephardim excelled - mas- 
tery of all aspects of a topic and a 
critical approach - as distinguished 
from the Ashkenazi predilection for 
pltpul and deep-probing sharpness. 

While pointing out these differ- 
ences, he said that all these good 
qualities merged in Rav Uziel. He 
had both erudition and sharpness, 
tolerance and leadership - qualities 
that had come together in the perso- 
nality of RaV Kook hlfnself. 

The element of ahavat Ylsrael - 
love of all Jews - is difficult to define 
and to comprehend. And that is as it 
should be; since it is impossible to 
: as8 i&J» f«ed, uniform patterns to that 
which is a matter for the heart and 


feelings of each person. 

The biblical admonition known to 
all, "Love your neighbour as your- 
self," is usually viewed as utopian. 
And as though to caution us against 
this view, the Bible prefaces this 
commandment with, "You shall not 
hate your brother in your heart...” 
(Leviticus 19:17), 

It is interesting that our sages of 
old translated even this positive 
emotional aspect, “Love your neigh- 
bour as yourself," into a “negative" 
concept, as in Hillel’s words: "Do 
not do to others what is hateful to 
you - that is the sum of the Tora" 
(Talmud Shabbat.31a). 

?\ a . v Kook strove to see what was 
held hi common because he saw the 
positive aspects of the other side, 
something he expresses often In his 
works. It is especially important to 
note that there was no gap between 
Mb preaching and his practice. His 
positive attitude toward the halut- 
2im, the pioneers then settling the 

land, derived from this approach, 


It even influenced his lialachic 
position (on the observance of |M 
Sh mi tin .sabbatical year, clrogim, 
etc.) and his interpersonal relations 
(his visits to the secularist settle- 
ments) even though, as n resui . 
some leuding rabbis and scholars 
the time thought less of him for it. 

In his letter to the Ridbaz or 
Safad, who lmd opposed him J*. * 
mcntly for his approach, Rav Nw 
wrote: “By strengthening 
Yishuv, which is growing and wa- 
ning to flourish with the he p o> u ' 
the light of redemption and salvation 
will grow and flourish. And the 
of all rebels... is to return to penei 
faith lovingly and j oyously . 

We have mentioned the fi r J ,, 
cline in the level of public debaw- ‘ 
would seem that if the pwP® . 
those who are debating is *° J « r 
the truth, then they are stn^B 
something sublime. sometni"B 
worth fostering in our 
is not distinguished for the & 
of truth In them. P „»4hein* 

People of truth can Wjgj; 
selveB in a confrontation#*^ jn 
truth vs. peace and unW “ ^ 
such a case the person™ *JLja 0 n 

by Virtue of the ethical enten- 

which his personality is bu 
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discussion gmups help l*' legitimize 
Noith Af iii"in Jewish nil i me within 
ihc l)iicnl;il ouiiiiumiiy. :md nil 
jmui.il y mi ill quiz seeks to leach the 
younger general i> mi ahum die multi- 
plicity tif" Jewish culture. This vein's 
quiz, held in Jnnumy. focused on 
North African Rabbi Maim Ben- 
Attar, nulhoi ul the Tma commen- 
tary Or Htihirini. and mi Eastern 
European lla'al ShcmTnv, founder 
of Hassidism. 

Why, asked The hist, didn’t 
Beyahad exist 20 or 30 years ago? 
Perhaps the dynamics of the im- 
migration process itself - the loss of 
dignity and cultural position - made 
it impossible for such a movement to 
arise until the absorption process 
was complete? 

There was general agreement that 
an apolitical movement like 
Bcyuhud could not emerge during 
(he early period of the North African 
absorption. 

“There have been no such move- 
ments in Isiael," Bnuhhoui ex- 
plained. "because the parlies try to 
dwarf us." The Labour governments 
of the 50s and 60s patronized the 
Oriental community and, in the pro- 
cess. Inst it, he said. 

“If there is ethnic conflict," staled 
I Javan, "it’s between the Likud and 
the Alignment." The Orientals be- 
came alienated from n high-handed 
Labour establishment. Their dor- 
mant hi lie me xs found expression in 
gioU|-*s such as the Black Panthers, 
wln-m the then prime minister Oolda 
Meir called "not nice." 

Her successor. Yil/luik Rabin, 
was seen as the epitome or a Labour 
movement that “became established 
and descried us." according to Day- 
an. “The pictures on TV of Rabin 
playing tennis were an image that 
broke the traditional alliance. He 
also showed contempt foi religious 
values that Sephardim hold dear." 

The Likud, continued Dayan, was 
different. “Begin knew how to play 
the ethnic tunc. He projected the 
right image and even took power 
away from the National Religious 
Party." 

But, protested Vie Post, the poli- 
tical and religious polarization that 
became heightened under the Likud 
governments has reached a danger- 
ous level. Isn't this an exploitation of 
ethnicity to the point of national 
extremism? 

“You'll never find an Oriental 
name in either Gush Eiminim or 
Peace Now," asserted Dayan. 




Beyahad chairman Sam Ben-Chetrit reads the movement's manifesto at the round table. 

“Sephardi Jews are traditionally Ma'alol Mayor Bouhboul echoed constant struggle with the cslublish- 

moderale. The Labour movement that point. menl because they cannot afford to 

today has an historic opportunity lo “Ethnic groups meet in develo- accept ’No for an answer, he said, 
change things - if it can lake itself in ment towns, where they must work However, insisted Bouhboul. ’ I 
hand. One important way would be together to solve common problems, don’t believe tlmt conscious diseri- 

to help the development towns." The development towns are in a lninntion exists. We don't need 


'I he problem, oil the one limn I . is 
created by the lingering dumjiuncv 
of Eastern Europeans ami. on the 
ullici. by the fact that “the Labour 
movement nevei filled the vacuum 
Icli by Ben-tin lion. The Nuiih Atii- 
can leadership didn't sill come here, 
but tin- Labour movement never 
developed a new leaflet ship." 

Dayan disputed this point. 

“No group came here with its 
leaders, neither Ironi Europe nor 
North Africa. Two exceptions were 
(he Yemenites and, more recently, 
the Ethiopians. But a new' leadership 
has gmwn up here and the parlies iry 
to include it. 

“A problem with some of tile new 
lenders is that they try lo bend over 
backwards lo deny their etbnie ori- 
gin. Everything in this country is 
politics, not just the parlies. But we 
haven't yet reached the stage of 
respecting one another's culture." 

But wliat kind of culture 7 ll was 
suggested that it is time to recognize 
the fact that Ashkenazi*. don't exist - 
but Poles, Riiiiiiini.nis. Hungarians, 
Russians, anil so mi, do. The 
“( >i iL-m.il ei un munily” spans a simi- 
lai innge of ethnic groups lioin 
Libya, Morocco and Tunisia m the 
west in I rai| . Iran and Yemen in the 
east, limes have changed since tin: 
pro- 1 cell in ‘logical 1‘i.Sik in Ismel. 

I lie Zionist goal ol foiging a new 
society still beckons. 

“What we develop here is neces- 
sarily new.** 1 hulani stressed. “We 
must decide ahmu the naluie of the 
new society we create. Mill we rniiM 
go deeper and faster to develop 
cwliiii.il and social values with as 
lolei since. We iihim encourage the 
development ol a Jewish cli.u.ielei 
that befits the responsibilities of 
national sovereign t\ 

Have ethnic tensions eased? 

“Yes," concluded Den t lictnl 
‘ Israeli society is more open luday. 
more tolei :ml and icndy to listen. 
There is a i cadi ness lo solve pioh- 
lems." Hiv.vevci. die criteria me 
being sharpened and political repre- 
sentation is one locus of tension. The 
religious-secular gap is much wider 
and potentially more divisive than 
any other - except of course the 
Jcwisli-Arab gap. 

But os this year’s Mimouna stress- 


on an individual basis, not only to 
keep worlds from colliding hut to 
bring them closer together. 


. And just as j n |jf c of the 
individual there are such decisive 
moments, the same happens in the 
life of a society. If the topics that are 
now being debated publicly are 
judged by the criterion of truth, with 
jne aim of clarification and elucidn- 
lon. then society creates the tools 
•not make civilized discussion possi- 
tK J* 1 ' 8 P revent s deterioration of 
.debate, on the one hand, and 
avoids damage to the values of peace 
and unity, on the other hand. 

i ui Uzi . el mfl de his goal the diffi- 
cult blending of the viues of truth 
and unity. He succeeded, in his lead- 
ership and ip his conduct in general, 
n personifying and emphasizing the 
Importance of safeguarding these 
values which might seem to be in 
conflict. 

0,1 *<**1 stationery appeared 
erse from the prophet Zechariah, 
T^ve truth and peace," which be- 
” me motto of his life and a basic 
*? 1118 behaviour. When he 
JK "™«l as spiritual leader of 
il„ f affa Sephardi community 
ST W alongside Rav 
m ,i_f ' head of the Ashkenazi com- 
witk?’ ^ outlined goals of unity 
al tk B ? ard ‘ 8S M®s that were topic- 
nen C®nd are still topical today). 
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On unity and the "Integration of 
the Exiles" (mizuggaluyot). he suid: 
"My great desire is to mend the rents 
caused by the galut (Diaspora), 
which express themselves among us 
in the form of separate communities: 
Sephardim, Ashkenazim, Yeme- 
nites, and so on... For unity is an 
intrinsic part of our national being, 
and only the dispersion caused by 
galut divided us into separate com- 
munities." 

Even the duty of rebuke he 
accepted rs possible only if it is done 
out of love: “Where love is, there 
you will find rebuke, because rebuke 
brings about love. But rebuke must 
also come from' love - lo love all, 
since the lover once more becomes 
beloved” (Michmanei Uziel, 363). 

Connected to this is his ruling 
concerning the biblical admonition, 
"Lo titgodedu" (Deuteronomy 14:1) 
which the Talmudic sages inter- 
preted to mean, “Do not form sepa- 
rate groups.” He ruled that where 
different group customs were con- 
ceroed, "It is desirable that the in- 
habitants of one place when they go 
to another place, should relinquish 
their customs and follow those of the 
new place" in order to forestall dis- 
putes. 


And when two communities come 
together in one place, "It is splendid 
on their part to join together... In 
any event, it is certainly forbidden... 
to add more rents and divisions to 
those already existing... The Jewish 
people will not be redeemed until 
they become one united society." 

Rav Uziel preached with all his 
might for harmony among all the 
Jewish communities. He tried to 
exemplify this even in his approach 
to the question of style of Tora 
study. In a speech at the celebration 
of his 50th birthday, he said: “Of the 
Sephardi and the Ashkenazi in me... 

I have said that I do not understand 
these distinctions. Neither Spain nor 
Ashkenaz (alone) gave us the great 
Jews... 

“From my early youth I drew 
whatever I could from the teachings 
of all our rabbis and posekim from 
everywhere... I love the idea of 
unity, and I hope to see the unnatu- 
ral divisions, which were created 
against our will as a result of the 
dispersion, mended, and to see us 
returned to our one and unique 
source. I utterly despise divisive- 
ncss:.." 

These figures should serve as 
models for the state’s leaders, espe- 


cially its spiritual leaders. By the 
light those figures cast let us educate 
in such a way as to emphasize the 
unique and reduce what is divisive, 
to remove the partitions and get rid 
of the barricades that come between 
groups and hearts. This is the only 
way that makes possible the building 
of bridges of understanding and uni- 
ty in the short run, and serves the 
national objective expressed in the 
prophetic vision: fulfilling a 
religious-historical role in the world, 
and bettering the world. 

These words are penned on the 
occasion of the Mimouna, on which 
we should stress the special cultural 
message that North African Jewry is 
trying to convey to the entire Jewish 
people on this day. This message is in 
the realm of ahavat Yisntel, of Jew- 
ish unity, of proper conduct in our 
relations with each other- an area in 
which Israeli society sorely needs 
improvement. 

“The open door," which is cus- 
tomary in the North African Jewish 
communities on Mimouna night, is 
but an expression of the altruism 
that is a basic value in our culture; an 
expression of magnanimity, jespect 
for our fellow humans, hospitality, 
devotion to friends, service lo scho- 


lars, family unity, and so on. 

These are sublime values in Jewish 
culture, and North African Jews 
have always diligently observed 
them - careful to practise what they 
preach. 

These values, and this culture, are 
worthy of celebration on a holiday or 
Jewish brotherly-love, a holiday on 
w1iich all of Jewry will examine its 
ways. 

The veTsc with which we custo- 
marily lead off the Bible readings on 
Mimouna night in the synagogue 
pives faithful expression to ihis social 
idea: “Thus will you win favour and 
success in the eyes of God and man." 

We were raised on these values, 
and by their light we shall net and 
educate. Wc shall disseminate them 
throughout the nation all the year 
round, and especially at this time, 
which presents special challenges in 
the absorption of a new aliya, from 
Ethiopia. We shall strive to act civil- 
ly towards one another, even when 
we do not agree. ■ 

This is a great moment of (ruth for 
Jewish unity. 

(The author is deputy director-general 
of the Ministry of Education's religious 
education division and Isa member of the 
secretarial of Beyahad. ) 
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“IF YOU come buck un Mimouna 
night itseir. things will be a lot diffe- 
rent," promised Pinhus Sadnun, the 
sun uf «iiiu of the founders of Moshav 
Yad Itiimhiini. 

Sad min tossed out this invitation 
at the end of a gruelling four-hour 
filming session aimed at giving the 
Israeli public a heller understanding 
of the Mimouna. The footage will be 
edited down to a one-hnur program- 
me which will be screened this Satur- 
day at 9. 30 p.m. 

Viewers will have little inkling of 
the confusion which accompanied 
the production almost every step of 
the way. 

Mnsltav Yad Ritmbani - a 10- 
minute drive from Ramie - was 
chosen as the site for the programme 
for a number of reasons, the first 
being that it was settled by Moroccan 
immigrants, and the Mimouna is 
primarily a Moroccan Jewish festiv- 
al. 

Originally known as “Mnliminn," 
die festival is celebrated at the end of 
the last day of Pessah. Hi is date 
c online m orates die death of Rabbi 
Mnimoii ben Yosef, father of Rabbi 
Mo she hen Muininii, otherwise 
known as Ihc Kaniliam. With a slight 
change in pronunciation, (he festival 
has been incorporated into Israel's 
calendar of events and now belongs 
equally to all components of the 
melting pot. 

But when Israel Television set out 
in feature the Mimouna, it turned 
naturally to the Moroccan commun- 
ity. Since 1W5 marks the K5iUh 
anniversary of the birth of the Ram- 
bum. it was appropriate to focus on a 
community which bears his name. 

1 he choice of Yad Rmnhimi is 
further justified by the fact that 
approximately half of its residents 
originate from Fez, where the Ram- 
ham lived and studied for many 
years. Moreover. Yad Rainham 
which is celebrating its own .10th 
anniversary this year, is one of the 
few moshuvim in the country which 
can boast of being debt-free. 

To ensure that they would not he a 
burden on the State, the founding 
fathers or the moslinv purchased the 
land while still in Morocco. They 
were not interested in incentives 
other than the opportunity to lay 
claim to their biblical heritage. 

In the eyes of the general public, 
Mimouna has lost its spiritual char- 
acteristics and is viewed ns a giant 
picnic in Jerusalem's Saclier Park, 
where milk and honey arc replaced 
by massive quantities of grilled 
meats. 

$ul Mimouna is much more than 
celebration of food. According to" 
tradition, it is the lime when the 
heavens are most receptive (o 
prayers. It is also a time for bet- 
rothals and the healing of rifts, an 
occasion for exchanging blessings 
and sharing symbolic food nnd . 
drink. 

On Mimouna night, Moroccan 
Jews here and in other parts of the 
world hold an open house. No invila- 
1 turns are needed; everyone is wel- 
come. Sam Ben-Chetrit, head of the 
Heyahad movement, cherishes tlic 
hope that this custom will be emu- 
lated by Ashkenazi communities. , 
Ben-Chetrit, who is the pivotal 
figure in the organization of large- 
scale Mimouna festivities, was On 
hand at Yad Rambam to greet presi- 
dent Chaim Hcizog, Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres and! Deputy Premier. 
Yitzhak Shamir before the recent 
filming of the Mimouiia programme ; 

As soon as the Herzogs arrived, a 
trio of women whisked the First 
L;idy into one of the nearby houses 
lo'dress herinanexqiusltolycmbrpi- ■ 
dered Moroccan caftan . Many of the 
women present were g&rtad in a rich 
assortment of ornate cafturts, some 
with mu telling panelled coats ; ; 



Dignitaries at the celebrations ( left to right) - Vice- Premier Yitzhak Shamir, Beyahad chairman Sam Ben- 
Chetrit, Prime Minister Shimon Peres, Rabbi Itzhak Ben Isre and President Chaim Herzog. f Photo*: Studio Mot) 

Festival on film 

Greer Fay Cashman watches a four-hour 
filming session aimed at giving the Israeli public 
a better understanding of Mimouna traditions. 

A large tent full of cushions and around and the air was full of the Leil Mimouna to the occompani- 


trays of nuts and candies had been strong fragrance of anise. 


ment of rhythmic hand-clapping and 


set up on the floodlit lawns of the Though protocol dictates that the high-pitched ululations. 
rnoshuv. The lawns inside nnd out- public stands fqr the entry of the Though the hospitality was warm, 

side the lent were covered by president, TV producer Yigal Ben President Herzog began to show 

genuine Moroccan rugs and the car- David asked the audience to remain signs of strain, 

pets were strewn with large seated. But for some people pro- He and the other two dignitaries 
cushions. Some of the residents, tocol took precedence over the had sandwiched Yad Rambam be- 

anlicipaling the long night ahead, whims of the producer. tween other appointments. Peres 

had the foresign! to' bring chairs. After three takes of the presiden- was not expected before 8.30 p.m. 

Hot coffee did little to relieve the tial entry, Ben David gave up. The and Herzog was scheduled to leave 

chill ofthewealher, nor did aromatic crowd sang HelMeinu Shalom just before then. But the premier did 

mint lea. Before long, bottles of arak Aleichem and then singer Mordechai something rare: became early, arriv- 

and brandy .wcTe being passed Buzaglo took the microphone to sing ing at 8.10, thus inadvertently dis- 


TraditianaJJ^ofoccuii entertainers in the Mimouna tent. 
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ru filing the proceedings. 

Fifteen minutes later, there was 
another round of cheers and ap- 
plause for Deputy Premier Yitzhak 
Shamir. The meeting between Peres 
and Shamir in the Mimouna tent had 
symbolic significance. An escalation 
of friction between the two major 
coalition partners and u flaring of 
tempers demanded that the leaders 
intervene to restore h;u ntony . Peres 
and Shamir had. in fact , scheduled a 
meeting for the following day for just 
this purpose. 

Since one of the attributes of the 
Miinounu is to put an end to quar- 
rels, it wiis somehow fitting that the 
two leaders should meet first in the 
festival ambience. 

All those gathered in the tent were 
blessed by Rabbi Itzhak Ben Izre, 
the local spiritual leader, who tucked 
a napkin into the collar of President 
Herzog’s shirt as lie fed him honeyed 
foods, symbolizing the sweetening of 
life. There was good-natured laugh- 
ter all round, the president grinning 
from ear to car. 

Herzog described Yud Rambam 
as the symbol of Zionism and Jewish 
unity and spoke of the Mimouna as 
the gift of North African Jewry to the 
people of Israel. 

Peres spoke of Moroccan Jewry as 
“this wonderful tribe of Israel," 
while Shamir noted that the moshav 
was representative of North African 
Jewry's tremendous contribution to 
the state. 

With commitments elsewhere still 
to be fulfilled, the VIPs left relative- 
ly early, but the festivities con- 
tinued. 

Musically, it would not have been 
a Mimouna celebration without the 
participation of one of Moroccan 
Jewry’s talented sons, Shlomo Bar 
and his "Habreirn Hativit” group. 

After a time, the audience, which 
had been fairly well behaved during 
the first part of the programme, 
began to get restless. Labouring 
hard to control his temper, producer 
Ben David told the cowd that there 
were five cameras in operation and 
that everybody had been photo- 
graphed. Suddenly the filming stop- 
ped. Someone had tripped over the 
electric cublcs, enusing a nialfunc- 
tion. 

The cameras began rolling again 
and a choir of adults and youngsters 
took up the chorus. But the audience 
was tired, or perhaps, the tune was 
unfamiliar; whatever the reason, 
hardly nnyone joined in. Ben Davi 
was Incensed. 

A stage had been set up OPP^ 
the white stucco house of the Alctw- 
slassi family, whose members sud- 
denly discovered that they were n 
at liberty to move uround. The stage 
had been prepared for dancers fro 
Ramie and for a group of singers 
from nearby Kibbutz Hulda. • 
To calm Ihc producer down, 
someone slipped him a glass of*’ 
Ben David gave a sheepish gnn n» 
before downing Ihc conlcots 
glass, recited the Mimouna blesanj 
. Tirbachu velisadu. The 
who had previously lit'«*J ' , 

mispronunciations of the P™ 
and the prime minister »p£ a “«“ 
him for getting it right, p P 
forgiving him all his outbursts. , 
Some of the older members ntw 

moshavrememberwbatitw^ k 

the Moroccan Jewish 
the eve of Israel's S' ateh °“ij ts 
film, they shared these m 
with compere Menahem ‘ ’ 
Members of the Hutta an t 
■ slassli families talkei i .“.Ling en- 
illegal emigration. The S"|ong. 
ded With a communal s m Ji ecn v 
ostensibly the film s flnawr. „ ne 
was weary, the crowd hao^, 
home, but the producer* as com 

' Said Ben David, "It was all d«n" 

ly worth it.” 
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FOR MANY Israelis, Ihc Minimum 
is t1 colourful and noisy open-air 
celebration, one that is pii/vd by 
politicians of nil parties. It may he 
fun, say Moroccan- born Israelis, hut 
this is not the Mimouna we knew in 
Fez, in Marrakesh, Mogadur and 
many other towns. The Mimouna of 
our childhood was quite different... 

Hana, a mother of seven and her- 
self the eldest of six children, re- 
members: "It wns a day of hard work 
-so much to do, and so little lime... 

"You see, the Mimouna starts on 
the evening of the last day of Pessali 
when the festival is over. We had to 
do everything in it hurry. Clean and 
put away the Pessah dishes, lake out 
the others. My mother used to give 
us lunch early - sometimes before 
noon - so that we could get on with 
the work. My father would grumble 
but he did not really mind. We were 
all so excited!" 

David, who left Morocco at 18, 
remembers his last Mimouna there: 
i knew this was the lust time and I 
looked at everything with a new eye. 
I tried to pretend I did not care. 
Being a man, f was not involved in 
the preparations. I sat on the terrace 
with my father and we discussed the 
significance of the feast. We almost 
quarrelled. .. I repeated what I had 
heard in ‘modern’ circles: this was a 
spring festival similar to all pagan 
festivals with nothing particularly 
Jewish. 

“Its very name, Mimouna, was 
nothing but an Arabic word for 
luck... Father got very angry. He 
said the name came from Maimon, 
the great North African sage and 
father of the Rambam, and that the 
festival was the complement of Pass- 
over, that it commemorated the 
safe crossing of the Red Sea and the 
new life of freedom. 

“As to spring, he argued, the 
month of Nissan was indeed then - as 
now - the first month of spring. We 
never settled our argument because 
31 time the Arab farmers began 
to arrive.” 

Sharon also remembers the far- 
mers, though she was a child when 
she left Morocco. 

it was like a fairy tale,” she 
retails. “They had left their farms 
* unc ^ t0 bring us all the 
good things we had missed at Pessah 
Decause of the hametz - milk und 
buttermilk-, fresh butter and clotted 
weam, yoghurt, ears of wheal... 
wmetimes they would arrive too 
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The Mimouna that was 


early, before the Havdala, and my 
mother would ’hide* everything on 
the back porch. Father would pre- 
tend not to notice..." 

“After the Havdala recalls 
Hana, “we had to work harder than 
ever, setting the tables, preparing 
the special Mimouna dishes. My 
mother would show us how to do 
everything just right. First the cen- 
trepiece: n whole fish, uncooked, in 
a dish of flour, garnished with broad- 
beans still in their pods. We had 
been told this was the symbol of the 
safe crossing of the Red Sea. 

“Next to it, a handsome silver vase 
- part of mother's dowry - which we 
filled with flour and coins, gold 
Louis and Napoleons, that we had 
polished until they shone. The flour 
symbolized for us having food 
throughout the year, Bnd the coins - 
money. 

“There were lettuce leaves fresh 


Michelle Mazel 

from the garden to be dipped in 
honey and eaten in celebration of 
spring," Hana says. “If figs and 
dates had ripened early enough, we 
would put some on the table. There 
was also yeast in a glass dish, a 
symbol of fertility and reproduction, 
but we were not supposed to talk 
about it. We stuck ears of wheat 
everywhere - in the butter and in the 
flour and even in the honey. . . " 

“I was loo small to help," sighs 
Sharon, "and everyone would shoo 
me away. So I would sneak into the 
kitchen and watch my grandmother 
prepare (he mouflem - the thin, flat 
pancakes which ore the only cooked 
food eaten at the Mimouna. 

“First she would make the dough, 
carefully measuring (he flour and the 


water, the yeast, the fut. She would 
mix the dough in a big earthenware 
pot and let it rise, but not much. 
When she was satisfied, she would 
mould the dough into balls and flat- 
ten them with her hands. 

“She would fry one. side in u flat 
pan, turn the moufleta over and put 
another one on top. Then she would 
turn the two together so that the new 
one was at the bottom, und add a 
third moufleta on top. Sometimes she 
would end up with as many us 20 of 
them on the same pan!” 

“While the women were getting 
everything ready," muses David, 
“father and I walked to the synago- 
gue. It was a special service, and very 
Tong. We sang many special songs 
but 1 don't remember them. After 
the service we walked over to the 
rabbi's house to get his blessings and 
his good wishes. Then it was time to 
go home, and for the feast to begin." 


“With everything ready,” says 
Harm, “it was time for us to dress. 
My mothci and her sister who lived 
with us wore gorgeous embroidered 
caftans. They hud been taken out of 
storage early in the morning so us to 
gel a good airing. I wish 1 had a 
snapshot here. Mother looked so 
handsome. I usually had a new dress 
for the occasion, if business had been 
good that year.” 

“We would all be standing by the 
door to receive the guests,” recalls 
David. 

“It was niy duty to serve drinks to 
the visitors. There were jugs of but- 
termilk on the (able and in the kitch- 
en the brass kettle was never off the 
fire since countless' cups of mint tea 
were drunk that night. For us, mint 
ten was considered hametz nnd we 
had been deprived of it during the 
seven days of Pessah. My sister 
Simona passed out the moufleta. 
which was eaten with honey or 
cream.” 

“There was a small orchestra in 
our town," Sharon remembers," n 
violin , an oud and . of course, drums. 
The musicians would go from house 
to house and I would slip away, while 
nobody was looking, to follow 
them." 

"By the und of the evening, 
mother would leave me in charge 
und go visiting, too," smiles liana. 
“She wanted to see how her friends 
were dressed - und taste Ihcir mouf- 
lettt!" 

“There was something special on 
that occasion," says David. “All our 
Arab friends und acquaintances 
would come to visit us. You see. it 
wasn't really a religious feast and 
they felt at ease chatting with us - in 
Arabic which everybody knew at the 
time - sampling the mouJTefas und 
drinking mint tea.” 

“What was really great was that I 
knew the best part was yet to come,” 
says Sharon, “the picnic. The 
Mimouna evening was for the 
-grown-ups hut for us, the kids, there 
was the following day. A picnic just 
fertile family. That was fun..." 

That was the Mimouna that was. 
Today it's all over. Hana still visits 
hcT friends here in Israel but she 
doesn't prepare the Mimouna her- 
self. She says she has enough to do 
with her seven kids. Sharon has only 
■two children but somehow she never 
got around to doing things the ways 
her mother used to. David has mar- 
ried a nice Polish girl. 
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THE RAV-BARI’AH COMPANY 
PROUDLY PRESENTS: 


THE MR. WORLD SERIES 


SECURITY CAST IN STEEL 


A REVOLUTION 
IN VEHICLE SECURITY 


RAM-BARY AH FOR CARS’ 

So that she ll stay yours 


. “Rav-Bari'ah for Cars" Is mounted directly on the bodywork, 
and locks'the gear lever — manual or automatic transmission. 

The best protection against cartheft, yet invented! 



THAT MAKE THE OTHERS OBSOLETE. 

A completely new type bf padlock, protected against 
drilling, sawing and picking. 
The lock’s sophisticated new Rav-Bari'ah cylinder, manufactured by a 
: computer monitored method, is protected by hardened steel shells. 



Servloe/advi 



thP Mimound- 
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OWERS: 
CARMEL. 



EXCLUSIVE: 

Hotel Services to 
Pamper You 


reddent of Panorama Towers, you enjoy 
>■**■ Sid benefits found only in the most 
fSous apartment buildings in Europe and 
i -WtedStates. 

-SfteMoor parking. Three swift Nechushtan- 
electronically operated elevators. A 
““Wren! lobby. Sophisticated security and 
™rol. equipment, A separate luxurious 
.^Wcearea for every. two apartments. Wall-to- 
(JJWy'ft Wfooden paneltrej. Fail-safe enter- 


Bhting and, of course, total maintenance 
supervision of Panorama Towers care- 


.the services of the adjacent Dan 
OT'^Ho^areayburdisposaTswimming 
S^wbirestaurants and more. Just one tele- 


Exdusive 
Shopping and 
Entertainment 
Center-. 

“Project Panorama” - a city in miniature, the 
near-by airconditioned international style shop- 
pi™ center houses prestige boutiques and b&. 
tros to serve you and the guests of the Dan 
Panorama Hotel on the standard your lifestyle 
demands, at your own pace, andwithoutdisrupt- 
jng the quiet and solitude of your dwelling. 

That’s the wonder of “Project Panorama”: At 
home, in your apartment, you wont even be 
aware of its existence. But when you need it, its 
there — only a .moment dway from your eleva- 
tor. . . 


DECISION: The 
Time is Now 

The present prices of Panorama Towers 
apartments start at IS 1 1 2 million (approx. 

$ 1 40,000). Prices Include development, 
private parking and storage facilities (not VAT). 
The first apartments will be ready in about 6 
months time. 

At Panorama Towers you get toll value for your 
money, your investment is safeguarded. At Pan- 
orama Towers, you’ll enjoy a quality of life as yet 
unknown in Israel. . 

A visit to the model apartment and a look at the 
plans and specifications will convince you. T°' 
make an appointment any time at your conven- 
ience, call 04-81027, or 04-81319, during office, 
hours. 

Please consider this advertisement ai personal 
invitation to visit PANORAMA TOWERS. 


l 6 ca * bnngs a gjfondid dinner right to your 
~~ an intimate “repas a deux’’ or fora 


j V 

ar above normal standai’cls . 









EMANUEL NAVON, Israel 
4th prize, Rol Blanc Peugeot, I%1 
White mates in three ( 13-9) 


CHESS/EIiahu Shahaf 

SOLUTIONS. Problem No. 3218 
(Ruppin). I.dfiQ? Ra6I l.dSNI dc4, 
de4, d3, Rati 2.Nb7, Ra5, Ne6 
Rb5x. 

PRODIGIOUS DEBUT 

RECENT EVENTS have confirmed 
the arrival of a new British prodigy, 
one with greater promise than any 
player since Gari Kasparov. This 12- 
year-old is Michael Adams, and he 
hails from Truro in Cornwall. His 
performance in the Lloyd’s Bank 
International and at the Chequers 
Rating Tournament qualify him for 
the next FIDE rating list with an 
astonishing ELO of 2,405. 


such as Fischer. Mecking nnd Short 
achieved 2,400 ratings around the 
age of 14. Pomar and Reshevsky 
were estimated to be around 2,300 in 
the days before rulings. Kasparov 
was certainly of master strength at 
age 12, but perhups not at young 
Michael’s level. 

Adams has competed in invita- 
tional events in Britain since he was 
eight. Last year, he won the British 
under-1 1 title and finished an amaz- 
ing third in the 1983 British men’s 
blitz championship. 

This past summer, Adams 
achieved a draw in a clock simul- 
taneous with Kasparov, and per- 
formed admirably in an exhibition 
blitz game with Boris Spassky. 


Adam's rapid improvement is re- 
miniscent of Fischer in his 13th and 
14th years. He displays patience and 
a remarkably imaginative approach 
to the game. Grent things arc ex- 
pected of this young man. 

G. KASPAROV M. ADAMS 

Loifdon Dockland Clock Si null 
Le4 c6 2.d4 d5 3.NJ2 de4 4.Ne4 

Nd7 5.Nf3 Ngf6 6.Ng3 eG 7.BU3 Be7 
8.0-0 0-0 9.c3 c5 10.Qe2 bfi ll.Bf4 
Bb7 12. Radi cd4 13.Nd4 Nd5 

H. Bcl Qc7 lS.Bbi N7f6 16.Nh5 gG 
17.Nf6 Nf6 l8.Rfel Rfe8 19.Bg5 
Nd5 20.Be7. Draw. 

M. ADAMS A. MUIR 

Chequers, 1984 

l.e4 c5 2.Nf3 Nc6 3.d4 cd4 4.Nd4 
Nf6 5.Nc3 d6 6.Be3 Ng4 7.Bg5 Qb6 
8.Bb5 Bd7 9.0-0 Qd4 10.Bc6 Qdl 


ll.Bd7 Kd7 12. Radi h6 13.Bcl g5 
14.h3 Ne5 15.Nd5 Rc8 16. f4 gf4 
17.BI4 Ng6 18. c3 Ke6 19.Be3 b6 
20.Rd4 Ne5 2L.Ra4 Nc6 22. b4 Bg7 
23.Ra6 b5 24. a4 Ke5 25.Rc6l Rc6 
26.Bd4 Ke4 27.Bg7 Rhe8 28.ab5 
R6c8 29.Nc7 RbS 30.Nc6 Rbc8 
31.Na7 Ra8 32.Nc6. Black resigns. 

GAMES OF THE OLYMPIAD 
IGNATIUS TUICMAKOV 

Lc4 Nf6 2.Nc3 e5 3.Nf3 d6 4.d4 
Nbd7 5.e4 c6 fi.Bd3 g6 7.h3 Bg7 
8.de5 de5 9.Be3 Qe7 10.Bc2 0-0 
U.a3 Nc5 12.0-0 Nh5 I3.Qcl Ne6 
l4.Nc2 a5 lS.Rdl f5 16.ef5 gf5 
I7.Ng5 f4 18.Ne6 Befi 19.Bd2 f3 
20.Ng3 Nf4 21.B/4 ef4 22.Nh5 Qg5 
23.Ng3 Bh6 24.Rd6 Rae8 25.c5 fg3 
26.Qg5 Bg5 27.Rc6 Re6 28.Bb3 gf2 
29.Kf2 fg2 30.Kg2 Rf-ffi 31.Rdl. 
White resigns. * □ 
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This 

probably 

won't 

interest 


But It might. 

A unique Investment opportunity in Israel is now 
available to 92 select Individuals. Unique, because 
not only are the projected financial returns high, 
but because "Gan Ha'lr" ( the "City Garden Tower") 
actually represents on Investment in yourself. 

In 1 75sq-meters<1900sq-ft) of exclusive living. 

“Gan Ha'lr" towers 28 stories above the heart of 
cosmopolitan Tel Aviv, and is the only residence 
in Israel with a swimming pool and health club 
on the roof. 

No doubt, you'd expect a private parking area, 

24-hr doorman, closed-clrcui t TV securl ty, 
individually-controlled central air conditioning/ 
heating, storage space and the highest standards 
of maintenance. But It's the extras In "Gan Ha'lr" 
that make the difference: the cut stone entry halls 
on every floor, the spotless marble floors in the lobby, 
the detailed mosaic work on the building's exterior, 
one of 3 high-speed elevators reserved for 
Sabbath operation and, of course, the lush garden 
surrounding the entire complex. 

If the very best In Israeli living does interest you and 
If you have the resources to back up this Interest, 
contact us at the Gan Ha'lr Sales Office. 

71 IbnGvIrol St., P.O.Box 16496, Tel Avlv61 164, Israel. 

Tel: (03) 244015; 246532; 240883 

Paging Service: <03) 24811 7, Beeper No. 2372 


Gan Hair 

The Most Exclusive Residence in Israel. 

















The nature 
of things 

D’voraBenShaul 



THERE ARENT any more lions in 
Israel: they have been extinct here 
for several hundred years. But there 
are still some fine representatives of 
the cat family around, the largest 
being the leopards in the Judean 
desert and the Negev. _ 

Until a few years ago, most people 
just didn’t believe there were still 
leopards about. In fact, even a lot of 
people in the Nature Reserves Au- 
thority were sceptical of reports 
from those who claimed to have seen 
a leopard . This was partly due to the 
fact that \n almost every case the 
person who did encounter a leopard 
was alone and therefore had no 
witnesses to back his claim. This is 
not hard to understand, since our 
local leopard is usually quite shy and 


while a lone hiker may be silent, two 
or more people will probably reveal 
their presence by talking, and a 


Our local leopards are slightly 
larger than the African or the other 
Asian varieties and have a rather 
loose skin, giving the appearance of 
a pair of pyjamas just one size too 
big. They are usually shy and retiring 
and don’t bother humans, although 
they have been known to prey on 
dogs around the kibbutz at Ein Gedi. 

When they are not afraid of peo- 


ICOparu mu m ' .rr 

the boshes without defection 

f met a leopard one afternoon in 
Mahal Arugot near Ein Gedi. 1 was 
walking on the path just below the 
“Hidden Fall" when there he was, 

assure you th at the leopard s reflexes 
are quicker than mine, because 
while I was still standing therewith 
my mouth open the leopard whirled 
around and disappeared into the 
boulders along the path. I must 
admit that I decided to leave the area 
to his enjoyment. 


started walking right into the kib- 
butz, and even rubbing her head 
against campers sitting outside. This 
led to a decision that it would be 
better to get her into a zoo before 
someone did the wropg thing and 
engendered an accident. So the Au- 
thority caught her and she went to 


the Safari Park in Ramat Gan. 

Zoologist Giora Ilani of the Na- 
ture Reserves has been tagging ‘ 
leopards with electronic transmitter 
collars for several years now, and 
keeps tabs on the whereabouts of 
about a dozen of the big cats. The 
electronic transmitters allow him to 
study where they spend their time; 
how often they eat and what; and a 
number of their other secrets, in- 
cluding their breeding habits. 

For the most part he says they eat 
ibex, porcupines, hares and par- 
tridge. The females have up to four 
cubs, but generally succeed in raising 
only one or two. Like most cats, they 
are devoted mothers, and keep their 
young with them until they are quite 
grown up. □ 



DIZENGOFF TOWER: FIFTH AVENUE CONDO INTEL AVIV 


U-sl year. DizcngJilV Tower was only a. ‘ 
blueprint. From (he plans alone, savvy: 
people invested in i7l;-pr. Israel’s most • 
sumptuous apartments,, leaving only 50. , 

. still available, 

, Today, just eleven mopth^ later, the aver- : 
'afce, return on those investments has 
■ topped more than 50%, Aud it's, still 
-growing.. , : ■ . , 

the reason for, the constant nse is simple: , 
nowhere else in the sun-drenched Land of 
° Israel cart you fthd the kind ofloatry hying ; 
lb which you’re accustomed — except in 
Dizengoff Tower.' Here, yob re among ' 
your own kind bf. people. People who: j, 

: ’ speak your language. People lo whorrt aft. :■ 

1 theatre; fine music, exelusive.'ishom... 
■ v : ioufmeu 

"address —• are a way of life, .BCh Avenue 

» , with > home away frprp Hoipf j 
tome, too. i Sr, j i 

' - CKMMw 'nvvw'.' reals b»Wi 



commercial and entertainment . centers. 
Outside, the building is a striking 
aluminium-clad cylinder of ultramodern 
design. Inside, it's an enclave of dignified 
elegance incorporating the amenities of 
Manhattan’s finest habitats: 

A uniformed security doorman, on duty 
24 hbutsa day. A large, beautiful lobby, 
aesthetically furnishtd .ind decorated. 

A iswimming pool, solarium and health; 

. club staffed by trained- .professionals; . 
Rich waB-to-wall: carpeting everywhere: 

• Arid all ' this iii Vetting ..of yew-round; . 

sunshine. / : ' ' , ■ 

' There are fewer , than . 50 One-, two-, and 

Mnlhobsis it^ duplexes rjimining jin 
; Dizengoff Tower; One 6f thefti cou)d — ; 
- ahrf should! — be youts. A full-color brt>: 
diu re and complete; set of floor plans are 
. -waiiipgj for you, 'Conutbt Dizengoff To^f- : 
:etfs satijs: office;, ' j , r, t : .' - 

y •iYl^'jii'.be'.glad ybu didi tj j.,- ; a i' ; v! 

' ' 
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DIZENGOFF 

TOWER 

SALES OFFICE:' 

50 Dizengoff Street 
‘ 64 332 Tel Aviv, Israel 
.Tel. 03-2888 30, "Q3-287795, 03-293960, 
03-630440-2 Telex: 342405 AZRM 

SOLEL BONEH LTD. 

, central diStrictibfanch : : 

' ■ ARZAL'LTD.fameniber \ 

1 bf Shikuh Ovdim group): 

AZORIM - ' ' 

' .aCMtil Coi^rutf ion Company 

r .r - ’*• i • • : . 


"CMi _ ■* *-• : ' zt * * 
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the NINE OF SPADES was miss- 
ing at the crucial stage in today's 
deal. And declarer, in an attempt to 
locate it, fell victim to the trap set by 
aslute West defender. 

For starters, let us look ut the 
South cards. Second to speak, after 
East opens the bidding with a 15-17 
point one no-trump, a non- 
vulnernble South holds the follow- 
ing: 

♦ AQ 1086 

¥ 9 

♦ QJ7J 

♦ K 5 J 

His bid - und perhaps yours as 
well, dear Reader - is two spades. . 
West now calls three hearts and 
North, not to be left out, chimes in 
with four spades. This is followed by 
a slow pass by East, and passes from 
South and West. The king of hearts 
is led, and dummy comes down. 
Here are the North-South cards: 

North 

¥ 7532 

¥ J63 

♦ A 109 2 

+ 64 

South 

¥ A Q 1086 

¥ 9 

♦ Q J 73 

¥ K 53 

AFTER WINNING the heart king, 
West shifts to the diamond six. That 
could be a singleton, you know, so 
you naturally rise with the diamond 
ace (being careful to drop the queen, 
under it) and lead a small spade from 
dummy. East follows with the four, 
and you play the queen, tc which 
West follows with the jack. 

Now it all seems very easy, doesn’t 
it? West hbs been dealt five or six 
hearts, and a maximum of eight 
high-c^rd points. He apparently has 
a singleton jack of spades, so hb 
probably has a doubleton diamond. 
But hjs diamond holding is immate- 
rial- since he has only one spade, he 
cannot get a ruff. So you must get to 
Jmuny, to lead a spude through 

East's king-nine, Right? 

Operating on that seemingly valid 
“sumbtloh, you lead a diamond to 
the nine pnd East’s king. Back cpines 
u d diamond, -which West ruffs 
wth the "missing’’ nine of spades. . 
Here is now nothing that you can do 
to prevent defenders from collecting 
.ir. club ade, and setting the con- 
tact one trick. 

iYou, as South, have just fallen 
victim to a clever trap by West « and 
to your own greed. For you realize, 
to your chagrin, that you have ex- 
changed a guaranteed - albeit small 
-WM* a substantial loss. 

i West holds only one spade - 
and Hast has three - four hearts Is 
one ice,aqd you have won the board 
yiybebeiitg the four-spade "sao- 
uce. It is only when (he spades are 
and four hearts gpes dojvn - that 
jy mu ? t pwk© four spades to regis- 
l ^ e Proper play, in any 
to cash your ace ~ and make 

game. Thefull deal: 

:& North ; ' 4 : 


• ¥ 753^ • ^ 
i f A109? 

. > - 4* .6.4 




The Beth Hatefutsoth 

Nahum Goldman.. Museum of the Jewish Diaspora 


Visiting hours: Sun., Mon., Tubs., Thurs. 10 am— 5 pm; Wed. 10 am-7 pm. 
Friday and Saturday: closad 

Organized tours must be prearranged (Sun.— Thurs. 9 am— 1 pm, 03-426161) 
Photo Archive: Sun., Thurs. 930 am-12.30 pm; Tubs. 9.30 am -230 pm. 


EVENTS 

1. “Righteous among the Nations'’ A study evening in English. 

Participants: Dr. MordBchal Paldiet, Eva Fagelman.Sun., Apr. 14 at 8.30pm. 

2. Tradition and Changes In Yemenite Dancing In the framework of the lecture 
series; “Jews in Yemen in Literature and Art”. (In cooperation with "Eels 
Batamar" and School of Jewish Studies, Tel Aviv University). Lecturer; 
Naomi Bahat. Monday, April IS at 8 pm. 

3. ''Rebellion and Heroism in Yiddish Literature” A study evening in Yiddish 
(in cooperation with the World Council for Yiddish and Jewish Culture). 
Participants: Nachman Rap, Eliezar Podriatshlk. Tubs., April IB at 8 pm. 


Beth Hatefutsoth is located on the campus of Tel Aviv University (Gate 2), 
Kleusner St. Ramat Aviv. Tel: 03-426161. Buses: 13, 24, 26. 27, 45, 49, 79, 
74, 274, 572. 


SERVICES | 






WINNER OF 

THE BEST BUSINESS AWARD 
FOR THREE CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


Listed by the Ministry of Tourism Voted Outstanding 
Tourist Enterprise by the Association for the 
Advancement of Tourism in Israel 
80 BEN YEHUDA ST., TEL AVIV, TEL. (03) 246333 


AS A WISE MAW ONCE SAID.. 



SERVICES 


MUSEUMS 


EU the tel aviv museum 


LKV PODOLSKY-. PRINTS w 

BIANKA tSHEL-QBRSH UNI igiOHIM :< 

. jVKjfStAILDHCOUNTtANKk 
MUSIC yiSih support of Art findCutturp. 

Oarry Karr (USA), tfeublabass; HARMpN LElriMB, piano. Programme: Schubert, 
Copeland, Ravel, Paganini and gthars. Saturday, April 13 at 8.30 pm. 
jban-PIErrS- DRUET (France), pareusaton, JOAN cLAUDE PKNNBTIRR 


S inctnn 

H, BLOODY LIPS (Hungary, 1684, In colour. Hungarian with -Engllih and 
Hebrew lubtltiea). Dally at 4.30, 7^)0, 7.30, 9.30 pm. 8at, at 7.30, 9.30 pm. . 



% 







AT LAST, a re ill biography of a 
famous enigma. Defius - Mis Life, 
Times and Work, liy Roy McMullen 
(Seeker and Warburg. 571 pp., 
£ IS. 5(1) is about the man rather (ban 
the painter, hut that's what was 
needed. Truth to tell, this massive, 
readable hook, which shows us the 
brilliant asexual misogynist, anti- 
Semitic warts and all, docs not tell us 
anything new, hut it sets down every- 
thing and gels all right. A good part 
ni the hook deals with the Dreyfus 
Affair and Degas' prominent align- 
ment with the anti-Dreyfusnrds. 
something that eventually cost him 
many of his friends. It led to his 
breach with Pissarro and the assimi- 
lated Hulevys too. Degas (1834- 
l‘M 7) remained a tetchy old bachelor 
to the end of his days, isolated in his 
real nr psychological impotence; 
tlieic is no indication that he evci 
had it single sexual experience. 

He was. instead, the supreme 
voyeur, a masterly observer; looking 
replaced living. His monastic studio 
was where all his works, some crib- 
bed from photos and details of 
others' paintings, came Ui life. His 
brothel scenes were largely im- 


agined, his luscious laundresses and 
nudes with their hcaulilul backs an 
improvement oil the real thing. The 
early self-portrait (1857) shows a 
young man ill ready infused wilh an 
ineffable sadness. 

Perhaps there arc few really great 
human beings, only great doers. De- 
gas was a very incomplete man. He 
was n very great artist. 

Incidentally, the aulhoT, who has 
also written ahout Chagall and 
Whistler . died as this huok was going 
to press. 


Art books 


SIR JOHN Rothensiein's 
monumental Modern English Pain- 
ters (MacDonald, in three volumes, 
each £143)5) first published in 1952 
and again in 1976, has been revised 
and expanded for the 1985 edition, 
which now comprises 61 artists. It is 
also printed on much better paper 
with very good colour reproduc- 
tions. A mini her of the names arc 
virtually unknown outside Britain, 
hut all have a place in the English 
pantheon; cases in point are the 
author's own father, William 


Rnthcnstcin; and Sir John’s younger 
brother Michael. There isn't any- 
thing after Hockney, Bacon,- Lucien 
Freud and Bridget Riley; but 
perhaps It is also wise to wait. There 
are many ringing minor names: 
Gwen and Augustus John, Orpen, 
McEvoy, Sickert, Bomberg, Gerller 
and even Lowry. Rothenslein is only 
gently critical and always generous; 
he seems to love all types of art and 
all arlists. A fine, elegant read. 

ANOTHER RECENT book is Hen- 
ri Rousseau: Die Dschungelbllder; 
with a text in German by Cornelia 
Stabenow (Munich, Schirmer/ 
Mosel, 25 illustrations, mostly in 
colour, paperback, DM 34) and 
which comprises all the known 
“jungle" paintings (many of which 
arc currently on view at the Rous- 
seau retrospective at New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art, with a 
catalogue in English). Stabenow 
produces contemporary postcards of 
zoo animals that were source mate- 
rial for some of the works. 

ALSO !N German is Druckgraphlk 
des Di-ulschcn Exprcssionismus 
(Kun.Mlcrhnus, Vienna. 239pp.) 
with an introduction and notes by 
Serge Sabarsky, the distinguished 



Degas: self-portrait, oils, 1857-8. 

New York art dealer and historian, 
who organised and selected the show 
of German Expressionist graphics 
seen at Vienna’s Kunstlerhaus last 
year and Ibis year at museums in 
Milan and Venice. Sabarsky also 
provides potted biographies of 
Beckmann, Dix, Feininger, Heckel, 
Kirschner, Mueller, Nolde, Pech- 
stein and Schmidt-Roltluff. There 
are nearly 2Ufi excellent reproduc- 
tions, the colour works being printed 
in colour. Printed in Italy, this hand- 
some book -cum -catalogue is co- 
published by Nuove Edizioni Gab- 
riele Mnzzotta. Most of the works 
were culled from New York mid 
Berlin Galleries and uf course from 


llic Salui sky Gallery's uwn superb 
collection. 

Some ol llic brilliant prints by 
Nolde in this show were seen at 
recent Expressionist exhibitions in 
Tel Aviv. Sabarsky reminds us that 
Nolde enthusiastically embraced the 
Nazis in 1933. even joining the party, 
only l»> find that they considered his 
art "degenerate." 

RIZZOLI OF New York have re- 
cently published, at modest prices, 
an excellent series uf books on four 
surrealists; the two that have 
reached me, on Dali and Ernst, are 
pictorially the best I have seen on 
these artists ( Gaudi and Miro are to 
follow). Dali by Ignacio Gomez de 
Liano (Rizzoli, 128pp., 139 illustra- 
tions, 121 in colour, SI 4.95) is a fine 
selection of oils made between 1917- 
1982, though there is no mention 
that some of them were possibly 
merely signed by Dali after his assis- 
tant had painted them. Liano's 
sycophantic text is that of poet- 
confidante, but there is also an ex- 
tensive chronology. The earlier 
paintings, wilh their highly original 
imagery, make you forget the masses 
of kitsch prints Dali has allowed into 
circulation. Max Ernst by Pere Gim- 
ferrer (Rizzoli. 128 pp., 176 illustra- 
tions, 160 in colour, $14.95) is a 
better text by a Catalan critic who 
nicely defines aspects of horror and 
terror. The range of the illustrations 
is extraordinary. A bargain. □ 
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m aw 
Rent : 

A CAR 1 25 % | 

discount T 


SERVICES 


EIL AT ■ l . APTS. RENTALS 


Dizengoff 
Square Hotel 

2 Zamenhoff St.. (03) 296181 

There’s only one hotel in the I 
“center" ol Tel Aviv - the new 
3-siar Dizengoff Sq, Hoiel. Steps 
□way fnmi the hub of Tel Aviv's 
day ond night Life, we offer lovely 
accomodations all with carpeung, 
bathroom facilities, airconditioning 
St healing, telephone & radio. 

Single room B&B : S22.- ' 

Double room B&B. $32.- 



Touier 


RPfiRTHWm 


•d f*ii 



$10 per person in a double room! 
(except Jewish and Christian holidays) 
You’ll enjoy your holiday at 
a bargain price 

Wo have 4 8 studios and apartments 

with 2-5 beds. 

Our prices include room cleaning 
and daily towel changes. All studtos 
and apartments arc fully 
with: air conditioning, 
gas, kitchen utensils and tolepnonw 
in the rooms. 

The apartments that give you 
the pleasure of feeling at home 
with the advantage of 
hotel service 

TZOFIT ELITE CENTER (Mor Center), 88 104 Eilat 

P.O.B. 2007, Tel. (059) 75136 J 


^ dif terericie» 






yout^wnp 

iqJantflJsS'choJ&of', 


HHfH 


TilB JBRVllALEM POSt MAiMZWE 



PODOLSKY’S 

INTROVERT 

INTERIORS 




Gil Gold fine 


LEV PODOLSKY is a rare print- 
maker working on perspex who fo- 
cuses on one subject at a time in a 
very restricted, neutral space. Draw- 
ing on metre-large square formats to 
further restrain the emotionalism of 
hiscontent, creating neither an “out- 
doors” horizon nor an “indoors” 
figurative theme, Podolsky firmly 
sets a bed, a chair or a door from 
edge to edge of the sheet, meticu- 
lously detailing character: size, bed- 
ding, upholstery design or textures. 
The minimal use of grey gouache, 
coupled with a delicate balance of 
forms and lighting, places Podolsky 
as a descendant of Malevich, Mon- 
drian and the Russian modernist 
Weisberg. 

Podolsky, (b. Kiev 1923) studied 
in Moscow and came to Israel in 
1972. His work reflects characteris- 
tics of other emigres, notably Raku- 
zin and Reichwarger, the latter a 
disciple of Weisberg. The isolation 
of Podolsky's objects in the hazy, 
confined interiors assume a psycho- 
logical aspect that together with his 
sensitive rendering and feel for 
pheement form a pleasant entity 
(hat leaves one mesmerized and in- 
, wxved in the quiet impasse of an 
: ")troverted soul. (Tel Aviv 
Museum. King Saul Blvd.). 

MOSHEKUPFERMAN’S large re- 
spective seen in Jerusalem last 
™ {Jerusalem Post , October 26, 
m has moved to the Tel Aviv 
Museum’s Zacks Hall. The 130 
flings and drawings from 1963 to 
. re housed in a more suitable 
for ’he high ceilings 
™»ii fitting ami larger wall space 

V!J perior lo the Israel 
Jlf^Spertiis Gallery. In any 
— ■Pfcnnan's abstractions arc 

a pleasure lo view. The well 
t ^S lt ?^ 08at, ■* v » n “ F ™ltcr. 
®t')f the show, is an exeellcnl 
,, of hupfenntiiTs oeuvre and 
u^saWe guide to the ex- 
S M J Te| Anv Museum. King Saul 

»nN° 1II:R <X| hhll,- 
Ui ii^^ e .^ J 'r a,nli nuL’s to |iuinl 
*■1. ; andsc: 'Pss and Mill life 

,he past . 

--'- vT . " ' ,,,al1 canvases „f 

tiS 1 "'"” 1 *' dashed „ff 

■ 4™i -' fr ! nsl8 ' ,,s hut. colour 
t ; , 'fi ani1 the dynamics ,if rendei- 
■ '"'"Ws I" two dimensional 






Lev Podolsky: perspex print on paper (Tel A t in Museum). 


space. This exhibit, her first in many 
years, is a remarkable mini- 
retrospective, a cross section going 
back to the mid-forties. Romanti- 
cized in the fashion of 18th century 
salon painting her concentration on 
detail and respect for the academic 
style are made to seem admirable. 
The large canvases are stacked with 
the most wonderful assortment of 
tangled flowers, leaves and dried 
branches while the smaller, single- 
unit studies of pears or oranges on 
reflected copper tinted surfaces, are 
akin to metaphysical details from 
Bosch or Dali. A beautiful example 
of her talents is a painting of cotton 
plants in which she perfectly con- 
trasts the soft fibre with the stiff twig 
and the slick porcelain vase, all 
against a deep crimson background. 

Not in the mainstream of any loeul 
style, though she has' lived in Safed 
for the pust 30-udd years, Medal ie is 
that kind of painter who reminds us 
of the joys of seeing good traditional 
rendering. (Zvi Noam Gallery, Bet 
Leivik. 3ll Dov Hu/.. Tel Aviv). Till 
May 2. 

DU A NIT BEREST’S painting on 
paper me imaginative, .suggestive, 
olmisc and confusing. She throws 
seven al difleienl theme'*, rieMTtpfiw 
techniques and subjective content 
into mie hnppei. Him- an loosely 
iliv-ivii.-il syivi|.lu- large 

field:, ol geon id ne pail trio, an mi- 
oithodo.s thawing uf an anonymous 
severed male head swimming m the 
blankness of white or limed space. 
Beresl \ alphabet is umlei stood 
piecemeal, hut her laugiiay.i- comes 


out muddled and incomprehensible. 
(Julie M. Gallery, 7 Glikson, Tel 
Aviv). Till April 22. 

DARK NIOHTS rendered in deep 
purple, indigo and black are pierced 
by frightening images of cypress 
groves which cast shadows onto cars 
travelling lonely roads. Yitzhak Llv- 
nl’s psycho-dramas are more suc- 
cessfully told than painted. The 
viewer becomes more attached to 
the mystery and the inherent sym- 
bolism of the uncluttered graphic 
style to an interesting or captivating 
painting technique. Without de- 
tailed description or literal unalysis, 
Livni successfully injects into his 
work a sense of fear, apprehension 
■and imminent terror. (Proza Gal- 
lery, 50 Dizengoff, Tel Aviv). 

“TREES," although taken for 
granted as part of our everyday lives, 
are viewed by 15 artists (painters, 
sculptors and printniakers) as more 
than leafy pedestals lining roads or 
dotting the Inndscnpc. Through 
mythical statements, romantic over- 
tures and abstract design-, the tree is 
transformed into sociological and 
political themes. Israel as a pioneer 
(agrarian I society relates dircetlv to 
(liis theme with more relevance than 
for lilt- phrin uii palmers nt Europe 
and America. In tin-.- sen** llic show 
has merit and contain:-, souk- valid 
statements; but in Irrni:. of artistic 
interest it is merely a putpuuiri of 
several pleasant piece - , with niU'-h 
mediocre work loinung iis bulk. 

I Horace Richter Gallery, 24 Simla! 
Mazal Arie.OIdJafla). □ 


New shows In Jerusalem 




Meir Ronnen 

DAPHNA GUTTMAN (b. Jeru- 
salem. 1957, Haifa U.; Villa Schifa- 
voia; the Pratt) is a skilled etcher 
with a gift for picture making. The 
portaits arc uneven in composition 
but always lively. Best is an etching 
based on a photograph . of a girl near 
a balcony door, nicely hnndled and 
composed. At the same venue, 
Miriam Weiner shows colour photo- 
graphs, chiefly of detnils of stilt 
formations and reflections, at the 
Deud Sea. A study of an iron barand 
its reflection forms an engaging 
minimalist composition. (Jerusalem 
Theatre Gallery for New Artists). 
Through April. 

IN THE snme foyer, on both sides 
of the entrance, are a large number 
of tapestries and variously knotted 
wall hangings of the type' found in 
hotel lobbies and which, I must con- 
fess, by this time give me the heebie- 
jeebies, however well-made. The 
vaguely oriental frieze-likc composi- 
tions are by Hana Ayul, while the 
more pictorial ones are by Rina 
Arbcl. The third participant. Talma 
Ofek, has the distinct advantage of 
haying her tapestries designed by an 
artist, and one in the family too:Av- 
raham Ofek, who makes' hieratic 
decorative designs out of birds and 
animals, often with a welcome (ouch 
of humour that precludes preten- 
tiousness, though some of the results 


are confused in colour mid pattern. 
(Jerusalem Theatre Foyer). 
Through April. 

“METEOROLOGICAL 
MOODS”, a show uf water-colours 
and drawings, a bit ovcrly-graphic, 
was reviewed in these columns when 
on show in Tel Aviv recently. 
(American Cultural Center, 19 
Keren Hayesod, J'lem). Till April 

ZIVA KAINER, a graduate of the 
Avni Institute who is a member of 
Ein Hod, the artists' village, makes 
her Jerusalem debut wilh studies and 
paintings made around Ein Kurem. 
Best are her larger-ihan-lifc draw- 
ings of thistles, somewhat d la Kra- 
kaucr, but the water-colours are 
mostly over-literal in drawing and 
rely too much on luenl colour and 
weak blues. There is one, however - 
of the Ein Kurem valley - that is 
nicely formalised into a rhythmical 
composition (Dehel Gallery, Ein 
Karcm). Till April 29. 

FIFTY JERUSALEM artists are 
represented at the Paris Biennale nt 
the Salon des Beaux Arts, which 
opened last week. Among them are 
veterans like Mordecai Ardon, 
Pinhas Litvinowsky. Louise Schatz, 
Zaliara Schatz, Miron Sima, and 
.Aharon Bezalcl, The works were 
selected by a Jerusalem Artists 
Association committee and flown to 
PansbyEI Al. u 





Daphna Gunman: photo etching ami dry point. J9S2. 
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^ Td Aviv? 1 °ffl° wers > °ils (Zvi Noam - Bet Miriam Zakay: " Orchid in Black and White 

Composition " (Tikotin Museum, Haifa). 



Edith Varga-Kirn 

Till- ART nf Hni(j-b:isi:d Miriam 
Znkuv (l>. Jerusalem) is rooted in 
Japan; she is a piotesvjr ol ihc 
Sogetsn School, the mi i (urine 
ground nf “Modern Ikcbana". Tins 
fosteis creative thrcc-dunc nsionul 
art works using iintuml materials, 
cut. assembled and a imposed jntu 
an expressive form arid m which 
flowei s often serve as a lively accent . 
us opposed to traditional Japanese 
fin we i urrungunrni 
Zakav 's “orchid in Bluck and 
While Composition" is a sup gestive 
assemblage of painted hare bran- 
ches, circular ceramics and a bough 
wilh exotic flowers. Her art ranges 
from the monumental . as seen in a 
hiunhoo-pine-ehrysanthemmii 
arrangement, to- the subtlest, utmost 
musical harmony of staccato 
rhythms realized in yucca leaf-tips 
coni rusted with the incurving waves 
of their cut sterns, in perfectly suited 
vases. 


Numerous pupil;, .if Zakav show 
outstanding work:., In mi tlii* ok.*.i 
li:idiri>.iiinl to the must coniempoi- 
:, iy\ To mention only a lew Runit 
(liinnr(l). Germany) pivsciits.'i da;- 
sicidly f urinal Japiinesc unsmge- 
meiil. well ;{•* ,i ull, serpentine 
‘•eiilptuiv ot xiiiiouv, assernbk-d c.ie- 
ti Miriam Ehrlich |K Gc ninny) and 
Agnus TnflH (h. Itelirium) build up 
intriguing shapes' I tom gnarled 
roots, highlighted by foliage and 

llowci-,. ,-\ true blue -aiid-wliite vio*i- 

tion is particularly piking:' silvery 
wazeiied sabra Iciiflige. with violet 
irises and siiumth. perl-.iraied smik-.s 
from the Nelanya hi^ncli, by M. 
Klirllch, Then Rachel Siev, tb. Tel 
Aviv) who is also a cerumie soil pin i , 
recycles tin-sheets and builds a striu - 
ture of bent, shiny, spirals which 
icflcct contrasting red blossoms 
uu-ktil in fhnir miibl. Thi: displays 
ni-c Fidreircusiy cnniplenwntcd by an 
exhibition of old Japanese paintings 
(Tikotin Museum of Japanese Art 

HaifaJ.Till April 17. D 
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J i- 1 Ils. ill' ill. jiiuJ 1(1 iiianifnlil iiciiviiics .iinl 
inipir vsivcK molccii building l*ret. a fiiii'lid 
liiurs wivkiljji between ¥-12. Hus No. H. 24 
or 5. Kiry.il Mi*hc. iil. 52.4241 . 

HAIIASSA1I -liuiilcd lour of all uiMiilluli'uii 
• I lnurly (oui*. .it Knyal 1 [uiliivi.ili .mil 
IlmJ-iiiiih Mi. Stopiii. * Inform .ill 'in. 


Tel Aviv 

CONDUl .TM* TOURS 
A MIT WOMEN iforimly AmcricHn Mimic Id 
Women). Free Morn inn Tours - Tel Aviv. Tel. 
23I1K7.2JJIM. 

Wl/.(1: 'In visit nur projects cull Td Aviv, 
2.W3V; Jerusalem. 22«WI. I luifa, KRKI7. 
PIONKKR WOMEN - NA'AMAT. Morning 


i Friday. Sulurdav ami hnliduys. Fur group 


JcniMilcm Td Avi * 

uinhimi! MUSKUMS 

Ml. SKI MS TdAlb Museum, tihibllliiiu,: Mn'.lic Kiiplcr- 

Israd Museum Kxd/iH/ons; A f.ive m (ht- man, Piiiniings, Works on Paper 1‘Hrt- 

ncseri. •i.UUO year old finds lruni N.ihnl fy. 4 Lev Podolsky, prims. * Binnkn Esltd- 

f lemur. 4 From the Secular in the Sacred - 

every I, ty ohjecls in Jewish ritual use. 4 ~r\ A -w J 

Schwcig lliir Phulugrnplier. 4 UHuhu Gal, JL/ /% j\ /B B 3 m j 

landscape pniiilings. 4 Meet an Israeli X'l J I ft / \ 

Anist 4 Painting Instruction, Youth Wing + M -XX r_X_X X X JL 1 

exhibition of children's _____ ^ 

J ointings. 4 Pcrmancni exhibitions of T7T T D / / O A T T 7 "h >#" 

tidafeu. Archeology, Art, Ethnic Arl. %J llij\ k3 / I. / / (yA_ 

Rotkf Teller Museum: Egyptian funerary ob- ~r 'T'v ' Tf w T f 

jcels. Paley Centre: Children's photography I ,! J j[ 


Ilnurs: Sun. 10-2. [ n ,i, ' 

„ v .. rit-2. MefcnnRubiSi'S 

llmi. Mill.- 1 Inn. Hl-l:5-7. Sal. ll -2 Hn "'' 

iluitu 

MUSKUMS 

Til,; N..|.l,,„ J IldUh IlKhl Mu.'um ,1 lu. 

llniVL-rsii) is ..|s;n dnilj tscspi Fml... |, 
I 1 1,1 :lnJ un 'uciilav aflcrnuj. j. 


ASCENT seminars In Safari 

Inner dimensions of lewlsh life. 

Our next two prOfim minus: 

a B leaning Ihotroon-Thumifny. April lh Simrlnv. April 21 
* Pnnaover In May) - Friday, Miiy 3 Sunday. May & 

For f sglaf ration/ addition!! I information 

HAIL 1007) / 1407. 102) 

For Information on workshop in Joruanlnm 

Cnll Moahn: (021 1*27930. — 3^— 


ISRAELIT1SCHES WOCHENBLATT 

!• tni iiiii-il In Dill REVUE JU1VE 

( ll-KII.M /jiiii'lt'SHli/rrliiiiil, llurustnisM- 14' 

I'tiltlisiu-d in I i frill, in anti I - re in It. 1 lijs imltpi-mli'iii ,Siv/s.s ii.iivr 

wrll wed L’j'wi'fk ki'i|i >mi alunii w Imi is IkiiiiH'iiinii i.« 

kus .ill user ilk- w nt hi m Un- liflcN ..I r<’fi(!i«u. |«.|iiks uml 
nilmu. I.iige jilvi'iiisini! witinn lor imsim-xs .uuf iK-rMiiinl 

III l| Ill'S. 

S,nn|ilv i‘(i|lk‘s;i||i| JKliiTlisinji lilies iiViiilsilllc. ihiM.i, i» 


Sir Isaac and t.ady Edith Wolfton Muse 


MFlikciiul .Slm'anunlm, J. Kxl'cil l iilur Hull. 
I'amuru Rlkninn, Paintings un Paper. 1 ill end 
Apiil. 1'iR''. I lours: Sun.. Mun., Wed , 'lltur. 


KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN! \ 

REPORT SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


RAMPARTS WALK. 

JERUSALEM 

OLD CITY W ALLS 

B A unique experience 

A TOUR ATOP THE OLD 
CITY WALLS 
DAILY: 9a.m.-5 p.m. 

Tlw Ramparts Walk between the Citadel (David's 
Tower) to the Zion Gate, will be open also during the 
evenings until 9.30 p.m., excluding Friday and 
Saturday evenings. 

ACCESS TO THE RAMPARTS WALK: 

THE CITA DEL J A EE A GA TE, 

DAMASCUS GA TE, LIONS GA TE, 

ZION GATE. 

For Saturdays and holidays, tickets must be purchased 
in advance. The Roman Plaza under the Damascus 
Gate, including an historical exhibition and a unique 
hologram, is open daily 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


| JenutdeiH Mitnicipufity 


Etui Jerusalem DewhpiHtiHlJl 


< 9 tdanya QluBRotd 





Now for the first time ever 
in NETANYA - a deluxe 
TIMESHARING HOTEL 

A few steps from the beach and a few minutes' walk 
from the heart of downtown NETANYA; and a quarter 
of an hour's drive from the Caesarea Golf Club. 

The brand new Netanya Club Hotel is your answer to 
runaway vacation costs. For a small, one time investment 
you become the owner of a beautiful studio apartment or 
suite which is waiting for you every year. Whenever you're 
unable to come, you can let your friends use it; or rent it out 
yourself. It's yours forever — for you, your children and their 
children to enjoy. 

TIMESHARE OWNERSHIP AT THE NETANYA CLUB HOTEL - 

Your way to share Israel with us, 


5asL:'-. : ; u. . . -ftat, 


SALES OFFICE: 

"Netanya Club Hotel", 

S, Hentl St., Netanya, 

Tel. 053 - 41197 , 063-44412 

'itANE" Member ihe 
Bank Tafahot Group, Jerusalem 

CONSTRUCTION: Derwaco Ltd. 

DELIVERY DATE -END 1986 


Please send me more Information on the N.C.H.: 


Cut out and mail to: Netanya Club Hotel, 6 Haral St., Netanya, irK. 
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TODAY IT IS common knowledge 
I Imi peopk* wlto rcui'hcd tlu* Na/i 
cuiiceiilratimi camps in poiul phy.sic- 
al comfit iii n lu-camc human 
skeletons within a month ur two, 
barely able to dru^t I lionise Ives from 
place to place until lliey ended up in 
ihe gas ehainhcrs. Debiliialing 
work, hunger, vermin, disease, beat- 
ings and loruire, overriding brutality 
and pi*rsi)iiul humiliation all contri- 
buted to what was often complete 
mental and physical deterioration. 

Jewish pi isoners were particularly 
vulnerable, since they frequently ar- 
rived al the camps already physically 
weakened. Few of them hail ever 
done heavy physical labour, such as 
quarrying stone, before. In addition, 
they were considered to be ihe 
lowest social stratum in the camps, 
and as such Were employed for the 
most menial Risks and robbed of 
everything that made them human, 
including tlici; identity. 

Hie policy applied to them was 
Vcniichtung Jurcli Arbeit - exter- 
mination through labour: they were 
exploited until they dropped dead 
from exhaustion. Many simply gave 
up, cut themselves off front their 
surroundings, and retreated into 
apathy, hoping at the most (or a 
quick end. 

In conditions like these, two Pol- 
ish Jewish inmates of Auschwitz, 
Ya’acov Silberstein, prisoner no. 
6N743. and StanisJaw Saltier, prison- 
ci no. 68652, are noiable for having 
beaten all known records of endur- 
ance. Both spent 68 months -- five * 
and u half years - behind the Nazi 
barbed wire and survived to spread 
the knowledge of the hell the Jews 

hitd gone through. 

Silberstein, a yesliivu student, was 
ai rested on Friday, September 22, 
1^39, with his father in his native 
Micdzyrzec. It was the eve of Rush 
Hashana and he was 14, 

Saltier remained free for u few 
weeks longer, he was arrested in 
Cracow, 1 1 days after the outbreak 
or World War II. 

Both were taken to Buclienwald. 
from which they were transported to 
Auschwitz after Himmler demanded 
that Nazi concentration camps in 
Germany be made Judenrein, Both 
were subjected to back-breaking 
labour, the notorious camp selec- 
tions, torture. Both realized that 
their survival was little short of mira- 
culous. 

“FOR ME,” Silberstein tells his 
friends during morning prayers in a 
Rislton Lezion synagogue, “every 
day is Memorial Day.” He recites 
the yizkor prayer daily, all year 
round, thus fulfilling his pledge to 
Rabbi Frankfurter, with whom he 
shared a barrack at Buchcnwald. 

Frankfurter, un elderly and sick 
man, was unable to work arid was 
taken to the gates every morning and 
given 25 lasnes, until he finally suc- 
cumbed. But before his death he told 
Silberstein: “You are young and 
strong. You must survive and tell the 
world what happened at Buchen- 
wald.” 

Good luck, an instinctive pre- 
monition of danger, alertness, ex- 
"? m u c Motion and daring but above 
t0 overcome against all 
oaefs, was essential to survival in the 
c amp S> according to the late Saltier, 
who wrote Buchenwald and Alt- 
t u£- v i! z ~ Prisoner for 68 Months 
inch was recently republished here 
y the author’s son, a Jerusalem 
jtenttit. (The original version 
,n Australia, where Sattler 

eventually settled.) 

In October, 1939, d few big 
Woden barrels of pickled cucum- 
* were unloaded and rolled into 
.' r °mcally-naiTicd Rosengarten 
cchon of Buchenwald. Thecucum- 
' f ^ * wfi i ch smelt terrible, were satu- 
rated with salt water and already in a 
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SURVIVORS 


Alexander Zvielli 

state of decomposition. Sattler de- 
cided not to cat them, but most of 
the other inmutes swallowed them 
out of sheer hunger, for there had 
been nothing else to eat that day. 

'That night," Sattler recalls, “it 
started." Hundreds of prisoners 
came down with dysentery. The 
Rosengarten was hermetically seal- 
ed, with no one allowed in pr out. 
Everything was heavily spread with 
chlorine. Self-discipline proved to be 
the key to survival. 

‘BOTH SATTLER and Silberstein 
underwent the incredibly cruel 
"hanging from the tree" punish- 
ment, which was frequently imposed 


for the smallest infraction ot camp 
rules. The ordcul left them tempor- 
arily incapacitated hut unable to 
complain, since every day those who 
were ill were subjected to selectiun 
before being admitted to the camp 
hospital. 

Ail Auschwitz hospital prisoner 
whose physical condition was ques- 
tionable was either gassed or killed 
by a phenol injection in the heart. 
This was the most usual way of 
killing Jews. 

Working in Ihe Buchenwald quar- 
ry meant carrying 50-kg. stones up- 
hill on one’s bare shoulders, Sattler 
recalls. The prisoners wore uncom- 
fortable wooden clogs and trod nar- 
row, slippery paths, where the slight- 
est error of judgment resulted in 
injury or death. 


An SS doctor selects prisoners fit for work. 



A FEW YEARS agi., SilK-iMem 
revisited Pul, mil. The proud luarer 
>>l an Israeli Hag, he led it I'uuip «f 
HulmuiiM survivors hack in the 
places where they hud suffered so 
much. I he delegation marched I rom 
Ihe gales of Auschwil/ 1 in (he 
remains of the Hirkemui crematoria, 
where the K>itldi\h prayer was re- 
cited. 

Sihlerslein was 2d years old and 
weighed 31 kg. upon itis release, lie 
recalls. Badly burned by Auschwil/. 
fires, he made his way lu Italy, where 
lie hoanted an "illegal" immigrant 
ship bound for Israel. 

Married to Rachel, also an Au- 
schwitz survivor. Silberstein. who 
hits just retired, continues to teach 
and write about the Holocaust. The 
couple hsive two sons. 


AUSCHWITZ. THE REALITY 
(Front Saltier's Pris/wer of fib 
Months) 

Some hours Inter, a chap fiom our 
transport ran straight up U» me, 
saying. “Listen Saltier, a chap oil Ihe 
mail slopped a ml asked il I was I mm 
ihe HuclicnwaUI i tampon and when 
I s; i irl 'yes.' asked il a Sattler from 
Cracow had arrived urn. Then lie 
laid me to bring you In him and 
promised lu give me something.” 

1 lie chap who now spoke In me was 
very excited, but my curiosity had 
been aroused sc» I went Willi him. We 
knocked nl Ihe door of a very large 
block. The door opened a little to 
expose (lie face ut a dot u man who 
gave me (he impression of being 
frightened. He had a pale l ace, quick 
shifting restless eyes and a wiki 
frightened look. We spoke only 
through the little eiaek in the door. 
My companion explained why we 
were there. I asked the young xloor- 
ntuti where lie was I rom. He said 
from Sosrinwirc and tlisii he hail only 
been a few monllis in Auschwitz. I le 
then refused to uilk any further and 
shul Ihlr door. After a while llte door 
opened again. A slim, pale man in a 
white coat appeared. I recognized an 
old neighbour in Doctor Rubinstein. 
We shook hands. He hud been 
arrested a few years later Ilian I. It 
was good to see a neighbour after 
more than three years. I asked 
eagerly about my fumily - they were 
no longer in the house . probably in a 
ghetto in Plnszow; he did not know 
any more or if he did he was not 
saying. 1 asked him about Au- 
schwitz. He launched into detail of 
Ihe greatest organized mass murder- 
ing, blood-soaked place in the 
world. The killing, shooting, gassing 
of innocent people - men. women 
and children - went on daily without 
interruption. "Look at the black 
smoke,” he said. “That is human 
flesh burning in crematoriums. We 
are witnesses to an orgy of murder.” 
Motionless, I listened to his quick 
whispered words. No words can de- 
scribe my shock. He concluded by 
saying, "If you can, get out of here," 
and returned inside. 

After a sleepless night, still numb 
and bathed in sweat, I arose knowing 
my only revenge was to stay alive. I 
had no illusions left about selections. 
What I could not really believe, I 
now knew to be true. We were in n 
camp where the sole purpose was to 
process people for death . You can't 
switch off thoughts like electric 
lights. We were spectators and vic- 
tims of a monstrous nightmare, front 
which wc could not awake. 1 could 
not stop thinking, if only ! could cry. 
A few days earlier I thought that 
nothing could frighten me, after my 
experience of BiichcnwnUI and the 
Roseiigiirtcn. but I was wrong. 
There is nothing more frightful titan 
not being able to xlcfcnd oneself. 

Millions of innocent people killed 
coldly, destroyed methodically, the 
human language has- no words, no 
words to describe (hat. The crimes 
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were so atrocious that no punish- 
ment exists either. At' llul time l 
could uol understand and I don't 
understand now; all my confidence, 
niv belief in justice was destroyed. 
My one attainable desire was to be 
alone. While at Auschwil/ two new. 
large crcnmkniuins were built. Each 
day new transports with innocent, 
helpless people ai rived and were 
murdered. 

Years ago, as a hid. I had ie.nl 
about "Jack ihe Ripper" who once 
killed a few prostitutes in England. 
Nobody knew die reasons lm the 
murders. Police in tirilain ami all 
over the world searched for the kil- 
ler. Bloodhounds were pul into sei- 
viee, hundreds of suspects wcie in- 
terviewed. Some time after Ihe kill- 
ings the public of Britain and ihe 
world was in font led « if the extent to 
which police had seal died. The 
wot Id was rocked, a disgusting hor- 
ror. between liVe and seven prosti- 
tutes had been niuidcrcd. Efforts to 
trap the killer were insufficient . Spir- 
itualists, occultisls and students of 
black magic joined the limit. Police 
used a woman us a decoy during the 
Inin l. for which help they had in pay 
because al that lime (ISKXj tlieic 
were no policewomen. All new.spup- 
cis printed in aggressive capitals: 
"Miirdei?’ “Minder," the world 
wits in an uproar. One of the prosti- 
tutes, when l old (o he careful walk- 
ing the si reels, cried desperately. 
"Let him enme. the sooner the bel- 
ter foi us. we don’t want to live." 
One of the gills was turned away 
from a vet min- ridden doss-house, 
because she lacked fourpvnee for a 
bed. before she was murdered. In 
that lime a bishop estimated that 
there were eighty thousand piosti- 
Uilex in London out of n population 
of less than two million. About 30 
books have been published mulu few 
films and stage plays released be- 
cause these few people were killed. 

In Auschwil/. each day during the 
years 1042-44, without interruption, 
honest, distinguished, noble, re- 
spected women nl high morality 
were killed. In 1V42 for more ufli- 
cient murder, a new system started. 
The new system was die direct injec- 
tion of phenol into the heart. The 
innocent victims were bluffed inter 
believing that it was merely vacciha- 
lion. The mass killing in 1942 was in 
block 20; Gerhard Palitsch, assistant 
to the commander, boasted he had 
murdered about 25.00U women. La- 
ter in 1945 the Soviet Slate Commis- 
sion for Investigation found that 
more than four million people were 
killed in Auschwitz alone. No words 
or statistics can begin to imparl the 
depth of the crimes committed at this 
murder factory, Auschwilz. In Mein 
Ktunpf, Hitler says, "We must bear 
in mind the fact that we Germans nre 
members of the highest species of 
humanity on Ihisearth." And here in 
Auschwitz, Nazi technicians and 
builders created the most modem 
technical installations for muss kill- 
ings. A testament indeed to (heir 
place in a hierarchy. After the war 
we found that the free world had 
known about Auschwitz, but was 
silent. 

The first days for new prisoners 
were the most critical, regardless of 
whether they were teachers, mer- 
chants, scientists or rabbis; it was the 
most critical time of fear and horror. 

I felt that 1 was losing my mind. I 
experienced an umirchyuf thoughts l 
knew xv»s dose to insanity. I was a 
changed man, depressed and strip- 
ped of everything. Though many 
thousands of people were around, 
wc were each alone, i could imt 
grasp that thousands were gussed 
daily, that the poison, a crystallized 
acid called Zyklon B. delivered 
each clay to the cienuluriunis in an 
. ambulance with a Red Gross sign, 
could have such n foul purpose. u 





PAGE ELEVEN 







returned home. He flowed Ali l** 
continue to rule in name, hut look 
military command. Stgiiccziiif* what 
he could from taxes and pirate-ship 
payments, lie raiscil an army of 
40 , 00 ft- Druse. Maronite, Beduin - 
equipped with Florentine arms. 

This force was so effective that in 
the nest military round - an attack in 
1628 by the Governor of Damascus - 
the Druse won decisively in the Be- 
kaa. The sultan was so impressed, 
and nlso so busy with a war in Persia, 
that he gave Fakhr a bigger and 
better title and recognized his 
sovereignly over Lebanon. I lis son 
Ali made liis headquarters in Safad. 

Beaufort Castle was anothei for- 
tress rebuilt by Fakhr. and ul Arhel 
his fortification was known as Kahn 
Even Ma'an. 

Tuxes were heavy in order to sup- 
port the army. But there was also 
construction and development, with 
those Italian experts. Agriculture 
expanded, bridges and water pipes 
were built. 

AroundTripoli alone. 1 4, (KM) mul- 
berry trees were planted for silk- 
worms - of which the Jews, who at 
the time were living in complete 
safety from Arab attacks, had a 
monopoly. In Deri el-Kamar itself, 
the Jews, who included refugees ex- 
pelled from Spain, were craftsmen 
and traders, and owned vineyards 
and olive groves. 

Once again viewing Fakhr’s grow- 
ing strength and independence with 
alarm, the Turks in their usual style 
incited his rivals, the Beduin sheikhs 
of Nablus and Jenin, against him, 
and in 1633 a number of isolated 
events converged to spell the end. 

The Turkish army disengaged 
from the war in Persia; a plague 
devastated Tuscany; the 30 Years' 
War occupied Europe; and Fakhr's 
son Ali was killed defending the 
Safad fortress when a large armed 
force of Turks and Beduin, under 
the governor of Damascus, closed in 
fora final showdown. 

Fakhr himself escaped. Alone and 
isolated he first retreated south to- 
wards Jaffa, then to his sea fortress 
at Sidon. After a long siege near 
Jezzin and the Awali - so much in the 
news 350 years later - he was finally 
captured together with three other 
sons, taken to Constantinople, and 
executed. The youngest son was 
spared; he lived in the sultan's palace 
and in time became Turkish ambas- 
sador to India. 

Other members of the Ma'an 
family carried on a limited rule, but 
when the last male emir died, power 

rtawH tn th « '2fi»h<>h famJl.z 

IF YOU WISH to learn about later 
developments, just turn to page 298 
of the old, Baedeker. This deals with 
their tourist route 031 , from Sidon to 
Hasbeya, and since tourists were 
once really tourists, we are treated to 
another slice of Lebanese history. 
You can learn about Emir Besbir of 
the Shehabs, top Druse 150 years 
ago, who was “constantly carrying 
on warfare with his opponents," 
especially Sheikh Beshir of the 
jumblatts. He established himself at 
ger el-Kamar with the help of the 
British admiral Sir Sidney Smith, 
and privately professed to be* a con- 
ve « to the Maronite Church. (Read 
about how the Druse began to attend 
American missionary schools, hop- 
"B for aid from the Protestants; and 
now when anarchy was prevailing, 
ine Maronite patriarch received 
money from Europe for charity, but 
“Md it for political purposes. 
^However, muses my oldish edition 
f. t *} e m Britan rtica, “a lasting 
n n , ip between the ‘Puritans of 
slam and the non-Moslem Druses 
y? ,m probable.'’ How admirable 
• the scholars to have been wor- 
jpgqbout Islamic Puritanism more 
man 35 years ago. □ 

Thursday,, april n, 1985 


SIHSH The Malabar lyste 

afford, for once, to feel secure and ^ela Quested (Judy Davis) running in fear in 'A Passage to Indin . ' 


comfortable, knowing this is a film 
with a beginning, a middle and an 


end, soundly constructed, visually pIlVFlVf A/ Hull KnilUU‘1] s P SICL ‘ h un| : 

spectacular and intellectually re- Udll I dllldl U ^ ytf 

warding. If that incans old- — . ■> .. 

fashioned, so be it. For a regular ... THE FILM open 

diet, it may not be ideal, but how LEAN IS a master of the cinema. lh( . r ., in mo „ pl 

many David Leans do we have blessed with the gift of making d.i. - drops nil a wimloi 

nowadays, and how many films do «*;. i r a, *' n */™"’ 1 'f,,,", r n * ?,V r in the same ly|.ici 
they make? r 5 al,sl ! c C '" 0 "'"Z, '’ r ™ S ' indication of die 

Not that the subject is in any way e P' c „ 0r - f' ,m <S 0 ! n ™e Bruin? vai|i in lhis „„ 


ew » materialize, allow the imagination 

Ivstery ... .. 

Qy w give exact form to ideas that nre 

. sometimes abstract, and the result is 
nut u rally less anibividcnt. There- 
fore, the British are shown to be 
t dearly vain, pretentious, snobs sin- 

cerely convinced that they are mcm- 
« hers of a superior race who have 
been sent to God-forsaken India to 
j /aV-.'nJ! save it from its own inadequacies and 

ML 1 ‘ )J3s backwardness. Sometimes, they 

HC/ : * *■ Af* conic close to caricature. 

wT As f £,r Hie Indians, moving bc- 
|||| |^^ tween the desire to ingratiate theni- 

» ...I hatred for the foreigners who impose 
themselves by force, alternately sl*t- 
vile and mutinous, they suffer no less 
^ f roni Leila s irony. In the end, very 

V-V iVt* 1 , 1 ;: 3 HERE MAY LIE ..nc main diffk.ul- 
m ‘4 ty for the audience. A film audience 
'r /vSS'V-. needs in identify with the prniagoii- 
i^j . } sls ’ a f >( l * n do so, it has to find traits 

*hcni. The jirublein here is that 

‘ kind an audience would like to 
voagetn India. ' identify with. Adelsi Quested, mljvi li- 

ly played by Judy Davis, is plain, 
you would send your voice over confused, often infuriating, ami nev- 
emply spaces only to have it come cr appealing ns n ronwintic figure, 

back, identical, yet different. A/.i/, who starts by being the slave 

gratified by the attention of his nnis- 
THE FILM opens with London in fers, ends up by becoming a precur- 

iltu rain, more precisely with rain- sor „f n victimized Third World 

drops on a window pane, and closes activist. He is played by Victor 

in the same typical way. No clearer Bunerjcc with such perfect accuracy 


r P rtf * that he does nut evoke much syn 


dated. Indeed, the clash between the — ; - ... c . . hie 

civilizations of the East and of the Arabia. The two latter showed h > 
West may be an even more burning P™'?™*' fur ba [“ l ^' e .P e , “ ; 
issue today than it was in 1924, when 


plied. It begins and ends in the West . 


ptithy either. Understanding, yes, 
compassion, certainly; but no one in 


At one point there is Professor the audience. Occidental or Orien- 
Godbole. explaining his philosophy ts: l, would 'want to admit he lias 


iiiiytliing in common with this char- 
iiclcr. 

Which leaves two other characters 


issue today than it was in 1924, when nl failmgs conipeicuincmiouecu of lifC] thal does mM matter what anything in cominim with this char- 

E.M. Forster published the novel on much beyond real life. , but ulwa- ynu j 0| thc outcome will he the llC f cr . 

which this film is based. Heeled ari obsession with ="° r - same." At another, Mrs. Moore Which leaves two olhcri-li.inicu.Ts 

mous backdrop, the vast spaces I reaches the same conclusion. As for w ho ure enormously sympathetic: 

THIS IS the story of Adda Quested, asT d,ev"constitmcd •‘■hocs troni thc caves. they are Fielding and Mrs. Moore. But both 

a rather homely English girl who .heir own Hahr llkc ? b , u ' dcn ° f gUll ‘ bearl ". g liow " ' irc P assive uniookers, automatieally 

accompanies the elderly Mrs. Moore Ch ?”^ h i h hasZnd everything on the Westerners penetrating into relegated to (he background. It is 

to India in order to renew her ac- H d 'V, „l Jim hi rfl lit? th '-' recesses of Ihe East, a guilt one true that Fielding is nothing less than 


accompanies the elderly Mrs. Moore ch ?^? ^has toTiid Everything on the Westerners penetrating into rc ; e gated to (he background. It is 

to India in order to renew her ac- J" LS'to lend te Picture rfl lit? lhl1 receSSCS U East, a guilt one lr „e that Fieldmg.s nothing less than 

quaintance with the latter's son Ron- |® d b ' u that is his S e ,' r ' d of ' unless , d,vcs « Forster's alter ego in the novel but 

nie Heaslop, a young magistrate f »buious vernal splenooi ar mat himself of any pretensions to be part thcn> we are not dealing with the 

whom she thinks of as a possible rode ™ rk ' F ™ m . lbe „ Th m-h of a world in ' vbich he does "ovcl here, but with the movie, 

husbld intimidating bareness of ti e Mala- bc , ong eithcr by removing himse|f James Fox wh() milde „„ cxtcncled 

IntheremoteprovinceofChanda- bar , , icol oared overcrowded ' f ™l that world or simply dying. retreat into religion, hasn't had such 

,u. | W0 ladies find thal the mu Itl-co loured, overcro woe , Thls may be too precise an ex- a good part since he returned to 

British ore secluded in their club, ® wea ing ond ™ e y m j’, ,, ' planalion, and certainly only one of acting, but it is far more restricted in 
rSnJ ^ r n rrnecessary contac! fr “ ! he several possibilities evoked. After 5C opl than Banerjee's or Davis' 

with the nafives wl.o look on the teniW and freshly painted gwdens lK Lean emu i ate s Forster and roles. The same holds true of Dame 

«hibs with T’mTxture of fear, °. f ,he Bntish club, to t he myst e- |tuves [he mystery of whal really peggy Ashcrof , as Mrs . Moore _ 

admiration and hatred. But Adela notii'OweatispiniiMni d suggi :s y happened in the caves unexplained, w hose performance won her an 

and Mrs Moore are determined to erotic shnnes in the jungle, Le whelher Adela Quested was attack- Oscar for the best supporting role of 

° ^•.MiT^cmr^.rih --- 1 doesn't miss a tnck. ed or not. ff anyone knows, the film 1984 . 

lSd'ia and encouraged and assisted iaitshoMsly.d te^ ioWia certainly does not indicate it, any As for Alec Guiness. his cameo as 

the black sheep of the commun- far sur P as5 « Gandhi, for it never more than i( w hy the caves Professor Godbole is pure delight, a 

arefamoas ' per f ^-e^ske,c P h po^iytoo 

set out to achieve their puipme. An ear | y shot gives us a glimpse of ABOUTOTHER things, Leandoes absolutely fascinating* Nigel Hav- 

Dr. Aziz, a Moslem physician, tta abjec , pev^j, when, , end , 0 h, a bit more explicit. For nS. X., 

arranges a trip, on which Iheyare having had our breath taken away by instance, he introduces a scene in ’ h JJL L difficult iob roping 
also accompanied by Professor God- reception for the return- which Adela comes across a ruined LS a M ™Sa?h tofh to.™ JS 

bole, a Hindu * b “' ar - ° ' ha ing Viceroy at Bombay, we are temple i„ which statues in very sug- S^nJZy" Bu, he ma^ a “« 

tounst ettraetton, the Malabar cava. sw itched from the luxurious interior ge stive sexual poaes peek through , j in s "! cb , wav t j la , he finally 

uoDhe 'when' Adela 1 'rushes out of of the train rushing through the night dense jungle at thousands of aggres- si d e y of , h esaints, b! 

trophe when a - to Chandapore to masses of human ave monkeys. This is as close as sn ite of evervthine 

one of the caves bodies lying asleep along the railway refined cinema can get to describing perfect movie? Lei's be fair, 

has attacked her. She persists in her The whole thing takes no thesuppresseddesiresofafrustrated ih.re is no such thing Therewillbe 

aecusari on.mulde spl.ehis^ta- more thI a fc w . K 0 „ds, but it ,i rgi „ PP The scene has no parallel in ^"^^0 rompla'in^hluhere isn't 

(ions ^InaoronroAzzisbrou^tto [eavM an indellb | e .mpression. , b e book: it is a purely visual and enou ^, assion , hat it is , 00 ca | cu . 

trial. This exh|bils all the explosive visual shocks are accompanied by emotional one, intended to explain | ate d an d n0 , sufficientlyspon- 

potential required to ignite ^^a racia aura | one s, through the music of that Adela will eventually decide to [an eo'us That it is too literal, or 

upnsing, which is averted at the last Maarice j arrc , and there is a careful marry Ronnie, even though she does be t00 |j terafy; that Lean cannot 

moment but gives the : aud ‘ a "“ balance between the grotesque „ ot care for him all that much. claim authorship of a piece of work 

foretaste of the rebellion tn banality the British haw imported Also there are hints that she is not whose main attributes are to be 

eventually to force the urui from home and the mystical peace of altogether ohlivious to the exotic found in another medium 

leave India. a moonlit mosque overlooking the charm of Aziz, .ind a brief close-up altogether. Or that Hindu- Moslem 

Forster did hot intend his no Ganges, looking like a dreamy gos- 0 f lheir hands linked when he helps hatred is barely mentioned, 

be regarded as a s^poH^ y samer i ma ge. her up the slope to one of the caves. There may be something true in 

ofthesituationinindia.lt Then there is all the system of is certainly an indication that there is each and everyone of these crilLc- 

the difficulty of living in ne ti - ec h oes resounding throughout the something lurking behind the isms. Still, as always with Lean, this 

verse, about the i pain i an I _ film, a theme picked up from the ur hane. highly civilized relationship \ s thekind of Him that will be remcm- 

this involves both in the^ nove| ^ en , p | 0 yed in a great variety b elwee n these two. bere j an j quoted , rated ns a mile- 

West, different as they m y ■ Q f wa y 5 The echoes of thc Malabar Then there is the matter of im- r* 0]lc held up as an example or 

Lean has tried to reac caves are the leading suggestive ages, precise, concrete and defined, quality production, years from now. 

into the novel, remaining as laitwu ^ lhe g| m| hut , t K only one as against words which can suggest David L.ctin huilds his films solid- 

and respectful to the original a aspeC t 0 f the sounds, emotions und much subtler shades, softer churac- | v an d they arc here to sluy. □ 

possible, without betraying nis v j s j ons t h a t recur, in the sume way lerizations, intentions thnt never 

cinematic credo. 


ly. and they arc here to sluy. 
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The University of California Press ai Berkeley has market! the 
renteiinial nj the publication of Mark Twain's “ Adventures of 
lltteklcherry b'inn" with a special edition that combines 4u superb i wood 
engnivinKS hy Harry Maser, one of the foremost illustrators in the 
United .States, with n completely revised text. At $24.95, the book 
includes an entire chapter-length episode omitted in most editions. A. II. 


French Judenrat 


THE KAKCAIN AND TIIH HR]- 
D1*K: Thr (i crural Uniim ur llu* 
Isiuc lilts or France 1941 -1944 hy 
tynlliin J. 1 IciFl . Chicago. Dialog 
I’res.s. 1.18pp. No price staled. 

Alexander Zvielli 


I'Ve nth Jews were r< impelled to 
form (he UOII ; . Its hoard cons is led 
of I'lench-hnrii Jews, and of iivn 
Austrian .lews, imported by the 
Nazis Irons Vienna, ami who served 
(hem well. Thu formalin n of tin- 
Iff ill 7 by (he Germans was greatly 
iisritlcd hy the in herein weakness of 
(he Jewish position, and hy the catas- 
trophic economic situation and in- 
ternal schisms in the community. 

A NUMBER uf French Jews - Rene 
Mayer, Marc Jarhlum, W. Qualid. 
David Oliner. and the Chief Rabbi J. 
Helbronner- had sensed the danger 
of an '‘obligatory community." They 
opposed setting up an organization 
devoid of autonomy, and suspected 


thill tire Germans would manipulate 
the UGIF into carrying out disgrace- 
ful acts. Rut they found both the 
Germans and the French too power- 
ful, and were unable to prevent the 
creation of the UGIF. 

The UGIF leadership at the first 
disregarded the warning of u small 
number of far-sighted Jewish lenders 
who had issued memoranda and 
clandestine leaflets warning of file 
clunger of collaboration. Eventually, 
they were corrupted hy such pri- 
vileges iis exemption from forced 
labour, inlcrmucni ami deportation. 

The creation of ihe UGIF marked 
the demise of all existing Jewish 
organizations, some of which went 
underground. It is true that the 
UGIF provided welfare services on a 
selective basis but their price soon 
became very high indeed. 

During the first months of its exist- 
ence, the UGIF was allowed to de- 
velop and perform valuable social 
services, including the release of 
some Jewish detainees. But even- 
tually it became an arm of the Nazis, 
and provided them with addresses of 


fiigees, persons over the .me of sixty, 
orphans, the pool ainl the unlm luii- 
alc. who were the liiM to he de- 
poned to tin- East. 

The tiei mails pacilied the UGIF 
leadership with various face -saving 
excuses. Alter pailieularly painful 
deportations, they would eiaim that, 
al'tei all. it was iKiiin.il that only 
really useful Jews would Ik 1 allowed 
to remain on French soil. All others 
would return to their "home" in the 
East. I'uMi-ards written from Ihe 
"work camps” of Auschwitz and 
Hiikciinu reinforced these Nazi 
assurances. 

The Na’/is quickly depot led all 
those UGIF peisoniiel who had out- 
lived their usefulness, or were loo 
knowledgeable to lx* allowed to re- 
main in office. As a consequence, 
the UGIF Jewish leadership became 
guilty of hiding the truth. There was 
a time when they knew that deporta- 
tion meant death, and yet they hid 
this truth from others. Flaft has a 
chapter in which she describes the 
UGlF’s ugly role in the deportation 
of orphans. 

IT COULD not have been easy for 
Dr. Cynthia J. Haft, an American- 
born and educated Holocaust re- 
searcher, (o unearth these facts, and 
to tell the whole UGIF story. She 
received encouragement from other 
scholars of the Holocaust, and of 
Jewish historians, who believe that 
even the most tragic Holocaust ex- 
periences have to be recorded, not 
merely for the sake of historical 
accuracy. Dr. Haft's personal story 
provides best confirmation of this. 

She received her PhD. in French 
literature from the City University of 
New York, where her studies cen- 
tred on the subject of the Nazi con- 
centration camps in French litera- 
ture. She settled in Israel and now 
works Hi Yad Vashcm. 

* Her six years of research into the 
Holocaust encouraged her to immi- 
grate. Her investigation, she ex- 
plains, induced in her a firm belief 
that, if the Jewish people wish to 
avoid another catastrophe, they 
must build Zion and study their past. 
She argues that a valuable historical 
lesson may be learned from this 
tragic phase in which an important 
part of the French-Jewish leadership 
allowed itself to be deceived into 
betrayal. □ 


ISRAELI POLITICIANS and so- 
cial analysts delight in debating the 
national consensus. Is there a 
genuine national consensus, or Wits it 
a myth to begin with? Did Ihe war in 
Lebanon lead to a break in it, and, if 
so. who is to he blamed? Yet only 
rarely are we offered a new insight or 
perspective which can help us trans- 
cend the standard categories of pole- 
mic anti slogan. Part of (lie riddle of 
the future of Israeli society . and of 
the nation's self-image, is inextric- 
ably linked to the question of the 
Jewish character of the slate. 

Skilfully tracing the sod id roots 
and evolution of the religious dimen- 
sion uf the Zionist enterprise over 
the past century. Charles Licbmnn's 
and Eliczer Don-Yehiya's outstand- 
ing new study. Civil Religion in 
Israel, constitutes a significant con- 
tribution to pm understanding of the 
problematics of Israeli political cul- 
ture. Defining civil religion as the 
symbol system of myths, creeds, and 
ceremonies which legitimize the so- 
cial order, unite the population, and 
mobilize citizens to pursue its main 
political arms, the authors address 
the riddle of the interrelationship of 
Israeli civil religion and traditional 
Judiilxm. 

THE BOOK is organized in straight- 


Unifying myths 


CIVIL RELIGION IN ISRAEL: 
Traditional Judaism and Political 
Culture in the Jewish Stale by 
Charles S. Liebman and Eliezer 
Don-Yehiya. Berkeley. University 
of California Press. 3Uft pp. $24.95. 

David Glanz 


forward fashion. First, there is u 
discussion how civil religion can 
either transform or traiisvaluaie tra- 
ditional religion, through a com- 
bined strategy of confrontation, dis- 
solution, and rcinterprctuluin. After 
presenting their theoretical para- 
digm. they analyse Zionist- 
social istn, the dominant civil religion 
of ’the pre-State period. Ranging. 
widely, and displaying an almost 
encyclopedic knowledge, they dis- 
cuss Ihe values of haltitl zut (pioneer- 
ing), labour, the redemption or the 
land, asceticism, equality, military; 
heroism, cluss consciousness, rela- 
tion to traditional Judaism, exile and 
redemption, linguistic secularization 
of Jewish symbols, myths such as 


Masada, ceremonies, festivals,. and 
rituals of Zionist-socialism. This is 
paral leled by a chapter on revisionist 
Zionism, which allhough less widely 
accepted during the pre-State 
period, represented an alternative 
civil religion, whose world-view has 
had significant consequences, espe- 
cially with the ascension of the Likud 
and Menachcm Begin to power in 
the jy77 national elections. 

Subsequent to the establishment 
uf the Slate of Israel, the authors 
maintain that Zionist-socialism was 
displaced hy a new civil religion of 
statism, consciously cultivated by 
the ruling elite, who wanted to fuse 
the masses of new immigrants into a 
new nation-stale, united in the sup- 
port of national stale institutions. 
Yet despite the strenuous efforts of 
Ben Gurion and his followers, si at- 
ism never took root. Thus, the au- 
thors contend, u new form of civil 
religion, more closely linked to tra- 
ditional Judaism has Emerged. 

THE LATER chapters of the study 
analyse the Instruments of this new 


civil religion (the mass media, edu- 
cational system, the army), and the 
responses of traditional religious 
Jews to this new brand of Israeli civil 
religion. Finally, in their concluding 
chapter, Liebman and Don-Yehiya 
present their conclusions for the 
comparative study of civil religion, 
based both on their masterful read- 
ing of the Israeli experience, and a 
sophisticated grasp of the relevant 
literature. 

Focusing on how each of the three 
civil religions deal with the perennial, 
problem of Zionism, of how to re- 
concile traditional Judaism with the 
needs nf a new political culture, the 
authors have produced a learned and 
insightful study, In addition, their 
book is simply a good read, and 
written in a lucid and cogent style. 
While most studies of religion and 
politics in Israel have focused on the 
divisive functions of religion, 
grounded in assumptions based on a 
model of the separation of church 
and state of the American or West- 
ern type, this important work pro- 
vides us with a new perspective for 
understanding u critical aspect of 
Israeli political and social reality. 
Anyone concerted with political cul- 
ture and civil religion in the Middle 
East in the future will have to take 
Civil Religlonin Israelites account. □ 
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FROGS ANIl SCORPIONS: Egypt 
Sadat mid the Midin by Doreen 
Kays. I uiufliin. Frederick Muller 
277 pp. No price stated. 

Michelle Mazcl 


Sill. WAN Mill l„ 1,1,1k | fc E ,j. 
/iibclh T;ivlur, hut gave up in favour 
ol ihe "ethnic Mediterranean” look; 
born in (‘uuudn in a lamily of weal- 
thy I .ehnileses immigrants, she man- 
aged hi claw hei way to tlx- top uf the 
American television business. 

I )i »reen Kays, who was head of the 
Caiio oft ice of the ABC television 
network during the crucial years 
1977-81. has written a fascinating 
account of the making of peace be- 
tween Israel and Egypt. It is viewed 
as a major TV production. Her 
account nl the endless search for 
news, lor scoops, for outdoing the 
opposition, is often wickedly funny. 

It includes the weekly Friday "stake- 
out" outside the mosque, lying in 
amhusli for Sadat, in the hope of 
snatching a headline; the filming of 
the ‘‘spontaneous reaction" to the 
historic visit to Jerusalem in a street 
caf£ in Cairo, all the patrons struck 
dumb by the descent of the foreign 
television crew; the telephone which 
dies on her as she is reporting the 
Sadat assassination. Here is the story 
within the story. Kays, who speaks 
Arabic, had an edge on her competi- 
tors, and made the most of it. She 
received scores of "herograms," - 
congratulations from the head of the 
network, for having once again 
beaten the competition and been the 
first on the air with the news. 

Doreen Kays has managed also to 
capture the true feel of Cairo: the 
crowded streets, the noise, the traf- 
fic jams, the power of baksheesh. 
the vagaries of the telephone. She 
knows her stuff and tells it well 
Unfortunately, she has very definite 
political views, and doesn’t try 10 
hide them; progressively the book 
turns into a political pamphlet. 

THE PEACE PROCESS? - A plot 
to ensnare the gullible Sadat; the 
Israelis ‘‘no longer bother camou- 
flaging their nefarious intentions' af- 
ter Cainp David. Not that the Egyp- 
tian president deserved much sym- 
pathy; “Sadat's repugnant obse- 
quiousness in his courtship of Amer- 
ica and Israel contrasted with the 
omnipotent disdain with which he 
treated his own seemingly > cSS 
worthy subjects.” 

Kays doesn't like Jehaii Sndat any 
better - the "Hnlf-Mnltesc Firs' 
Lady," she calls her. 

The ‘‘insufferable Begin 7 Mf 
"loathes Mcnadietn Begin and all ne 
stood for and against, a PJT 01 ^ 
ill-equipped to stand " besides a gfen < ' > 
and, if her reports "revealed 
underlying pro-Egyptian or Am 
bias, it was nicely offset by 
pro-Israeli position emanating « 
my Jewish (ABC) colleagues in 
Aviv and Jerusalem." „ 

Even Reagan isn't safe: she can* 
him ‘‘a mediocre Hollywood 

At the very end, the tempo of the 
book dramatically picks up w* 
assassination of Sadat, of whic 
had a grandstand view.nndwi h 
mad scramble to make it back . 
studio, to get the videotapes 
U.S. But here again she cannot re 
port without injecting her L ? w " nn | e 
of philosophy: she ‘‘saw hirn t PP ' 
mortally wounded. And felt n 
but relief." _ . „ rf ! f j a | 

This is the work of the ofi ^ 
representative, at the time*, 
major American television n D 
A sobering thought. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 1 1* 1985 


Sri MANY IMP* iR'I'AN I hs-iks 
haw hirn devoted infill- hiil* mv "I 
Russian Jewiy that “in' niijtln crai- 
wk'T the subject mure than ;nk- 
inialdy covered. Yet lieu- are lw«» 
new works, impressive in their selm- 
Imdiip and use ol ire nice ted archive 
material, which clearly belie that 
assumption. Both show how fsarisl 
repression, llitmgli successful in its 
attempt to destroy the internal 
autonomy and solidarity uf Russia's 
Jewish population, never managed 
in turn conforming Jews into subser- 
vient Christians. 

The ominous beginning of en- 
forced russification, under the in- 
famous "Nikolai." is described by 
Dr. Stniiislawski, a young Canadian- 
born lecturer at Columbia Universi- 
ty, whose book is a model of original 
and penetrating rusettreh. “To 
Nicholas,” he writes, “the Jews were 
an anarchic, cowardly, parasitic peo- 
ple. damned perpetually because of 
their dcicide and heresy; they were 
best dealt with hy repression, 
persecution , and, if possible, con- 
version." He nevertheless chal- 
lenges the he lief of most historians 
that "the Jewish question" played a 
central role in Nicholas’ state policy, 
lie maintains that it remained a 
peripheral issue until ISS 1 , and that 
traditional Russian anti-Semitism 
merely conditioned the way in which 
Tsarist officials applied successive 
acts uf legislation to the Jews. 

Particularly savage and demora- 
lizing was the Recruitment Statute uf 
1827, n product of the Tsar’s manic 
faith in the panacea of military ser- 
vice. Jews aged 12-25 were subject to 
the draft: they had to serve in the 
army for 25 years, but youngsters 
under IN first entered special Can- 
tonisi battalions. “Absolute reli- 
gious freedom" was guaranteed, yet 
in practice every kind of pressure - 
including torture - was employed to 
secure the rapid conversion of these 
defenceless young “soldiers of 
Nicholas." Under the terms of the 
Re kmtehina, "voluntary replace- 
ments" were permitted, and local 
communities therefore had the fear- 
ful obligation of deciding wht> was 
m«t expendable. Corruption und 
violent conflict ensued: the sons of 
poor Jews were drafted to save those 
of Ihe rich; minors (sometimes chil- 
“**? 5 or 6 whose ages had been 

falsified) were sacrificed to save 
young married men; hassidic com- 
munity leaders victimized file chil- 
oren of their milnngdic opponents; 
ana finally, when popular resistance 
threatened to reduce official quotas, 
special deputies - the hated Khap- 
pen- were hired to kidnap luckless 
replacements." 

Horrifying tales of the period 
abound in Jewish literature, andStu- 
some typical 
^5? l i n,s, as wel! as t,ie moving story 
Alexander Herzen, the ex- 
‘led Russian liberal, who stumbled 
ross a column of Jewish child con- 
going to their graves” in 
"j V ith "pious” Jews abandon- 
ng tneir young captives to apostasy, 
*lf-muti| a tion or flight across 
inn .i^j 1 er , t ^. e on ly means of escap- 
hl! Uf drn ^' ' l seems almost incredi- 
“‘e ha, approximately half of the 
.-.ij. trusts and a majority of the 
nrHo , rccru ‘ ,s survived their terrible 
vp r f?\ t0 c0rae home, still uncon- 
' irt ed.asJews. 

INJURIOUS, in Ihe 
mihrie Lri ?' Was ,lie process of assi- 
iwecn n ha t S ! ened an alliance be- 

. ' ll,c "enlightened" 

levin. "J^kctuals such as Isaac Ber 
"I “tsohu, a„ d some of the Tsar's 
ai I',, ministers, nutably Kiselev 
S" 0 ; A degree of naive mis- 
o„ S" 1 ) 1 !' 8 seems *° have Misted 
Levil ™hn and his 
,ales r re anxious to obtain 
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TSAR NICHOLAS I AND THE 
JEWS: The Transformation of Jew- 
ish Society in Russia 1825-1855 by 
Michael Stunislnwski. Philadelphia, 
Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica. 24ft pp. $18.95. 

THE JEWISH COMMUNITY IN 
RUSSIA 1844-1917 by Isaac Lcvi- 
tutx. Jerusalem, Posner & Sons Ltd. 
242 pp. $15.00. 

Gabriel Sivan 

official sanction for a programme of 
educational and socio-economic re- 
form to counter hassidic practices 
and superstition; the Russian 
" westernized." who did not share 
the Tsar’s missionary fanaticism, 
welcomed such a programme, blam- 
ing past repression for the "moral 
degradation" of the Jews, but could 
not distinguish between Hassidim 
and Mitnagdim and failed to see 
what the outcome might be if out- 
ward distinctions between Jews and 
Christians were removed before the 
granting of civil emancipation to all 
sections of the population. There 
never was any possibility of equul 
rights for the Jews under Tsar Niko- 
lai. 

Adopting the Haskala platform, 
however, tnese government minis- 
ters resolved to establish a network 
of “modern" schools and rabbinical 
seminaries for the purpose of secu- 
larizing Russian Jewry and doing 
away with its "separateness." Uvar- 
ov’s agent was Max Lilienthal, a 
young Reform Rabbi, who alter- 
nately courted and bullied the 
apprehensive traditionalist Jews 
while oddly distancing himself from 
the Mask lit m. A law promulgating 
the new educational drive came into 
effect at the end of 1844. and eight 
months later Dr. Lilienthal suddenly 
left Russia. It has been suggested, 
inter alia, that he did so because of 
the belated realization that lie had 
been duped; Slanislnwski dismisses 
this explanation and several others, 
claiming that it was a combination of 
frustrated ambition and the pressure 
exerted by his impatient fiancee’s 
parents in Munich which accounts 
for UlienthuFs return to ihe West 
and emigration to the United Stales, 
where lie became a leading figure in 
the Reform movement. 


Unlike the first generation ■ if A/«»- 
kilitn, who remained observant Jews 
and saw themselves as defenders uf 
the authentic tradition, their im- 
mediate successors often lacked a 
sound lulmudic education, were not 
content to "sort the wheat from Ihe 
chaff," and displayed open con- 
tempt for most uf the religious pre- 
cepts. With the establishment of the 
new government-hacked schools, 
these iconoclasts now had a power 
base from which to propogale (licit 
views. The secularized Russian Jew- 
ish intelligentsia that emerged from 
them became a despicably compliant 
tool of the regime, castigating Jew- 
ry’s alleged shortcomings, lauding 
Nicholas I as a “righteous gentile," 
and brazenly comparing Tsarist 
enactments to Mosaic legislation. By 
1855. moderate “restorers" in the 
Haskala camp were expressing out- 
rage against anti-traditional "refor- 
mers” such as Jacob Eichenbaum, 
director of the Zhitomir rabbinical 
seminary, whose flouting of the Sab- 
bath and dietary laws was a public 
scandal. 

Dr. Stanislawski nevertheless 
points nut that these "modern" Jew- 
ish school and seminaries, far from 
proving a failure (as many historians 
have asserted), did train many out- 
standing figures in Russian Jewry 
who later became prominent In the 
Zionist movement. Furthermore, in 
their last years, the Vilna and Zhito- 
mir seminaries produced six limes as 
many graduates (however imperfect 
their credentials) as did the con- 
servative Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of Breslau at about the same 
time. 

ON THE RELIGIOUS FRONT, a 
dozen progressive "choir temples” 
began to dot the map of Russia. 
Though characterized only by a de- 
corous musical scivice and other 
aesthetic improvements, they satis- 
fied the majority of "enlightened" 
Jews who never opted for u full- 
fledged religious reform on the 
German or American pattern. A 
denationalized Judaism practised by 
■‘Russians of the Mosaic persuasion" 
would have seemed preposterous in 
the Tsarist empire. 

Conversion^ efforts met with 
very limited success. Few aban- 
doned Judaism out of religious con- 
viction; even Daniel Chwolwn. who 
accepted baptism in search ol fame 
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SUBSCRIBE TO 
BAT-DOR NOW! T 


SPRING IN TEL AVIV 1985 

A. 2 PERFORMANCES ]-May/|une (New programme) 

Bat-Dor 2 -SepUOct. (New programme) 

Dance Company B H ^S!e and,or 

Artistic Director: 

Jeannette Orriman 

B. 1 PERFORMANCE Special programme, Including 

The Roval Ballet "the rite ot spring- 

i ne Koyai oauei Choreogr aphy . VaIery Panov 

Of FlanCleiS Music: Igor Stravinsky 

Artistic Director. Tel Aviv, Mann Auditorium, 

Valery Panov June 3. 4. 5 

All performances begin at 8.30 p.m. 

Reduced Prices far the Spring 1 985 — * 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTION 

I Ucket for each of 2 tickets for each of 

above performances above performances 

IS 13,000 IS 25,000 


Lovecraft’s heir 


| Exclusive discount to Panov performance "ROMEO AND JULIEF at the 
| . Caesarea Amphitheatre on May 30. |une t 


Iictntfvfl itt (counts and preferential purchasing rights for other artistic events. 




f W Crrir ORDER COUPON 

I wish to subscribe to the Bat Dor Season for 1 985. 

[| Double Subscription for 3 dance performances, Including 
The Royal Ballet of Flande rs IS 2 5,000 

(.i Single Subscription for 3 dance performances. Including 
The Royal Ballet of Flanders IS 1 3,000 


FuH Name: 




Enclosed please find cheque No. _ 


or charge my credit card -- 

No. 

Signature: 

Date 


THE BAR-LEVW EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Detroit, Michigan 

Exparjincad Piychlattiits, Piyohologliti and Social Wqrkari 
who haw oomplitad » eoUr» of Piychotnalytli or 
' Paychotliarapy or at* naarlnj eomplatlon ot It ara Invited 
: to panlelpata with Amarioan vltitori 

A 6— Day Experiential Group Psychotherapy Experience 
lad by 

Reuvan Bat-Levav, M.D. 
at Klryat Anayim Guest House 
April 24-29, 1986 

Two. 1 Vs end 2 hour group psychotherapy cessions will be 
held every day, with a closing dinner on Monday night, 

April 29th. . 

The sessions will be held In English/The charge for Israeli . 
citizens Is nominal, but participants ate expected to live at 
the Klryat Anavlm Guest House during the entire 
experience, so they mev participate in the informal as well 
as the formal activities of the group. 

To obtain further details please send a brief curriculum v 
Vitae, giving phone number and mentioning professional 
experience and the nature and duration of analysis or 
therapy. to: Or, Reuvan Bar-tovav, c/o.Mr. Ylgal Yerdeni, | 
Managing Director, Kopal Tours Ltd-Conventions,. 21 
Tscharhlhovsfcy Street. P.O. Box 4413,' Tel 'Aviv, 61 Odd . , 

fsra',1. The information will be treated confidentially. 

All. those replying will be pdhtacted by phdnd on . .. 

April 19 or,t9. t886. ' 


IN AN interview published in the 
Winter 1 ‘J80 issue of College Papers, 
Stephen King snid he hnd written a 
book so gruesome it would probably 
never see print. 

“I have no plans 10 publish it in the 
near future,” he said. “It’s too horri- 
ble. It’s worse than The Shining or 
any of the other things. It’s terrify- 
ing!” 

The name of the book is Pet 
Sematary. And King wnsn’t kidding. 
This novel is the Room 101 of con- 
temporary horror fiction. In it are 
some of the worst things in the 
world. 

Pet Sematary tells the story of 
Louis Creed, a young doctor who 
brings his family to Maine, where he 
is slsilcd to take over the clinic at a 
university near the town of Ludlow. 
Creed's house borders a plot of land 
out back used by the local children 
for the belter part of the century as a 
burial ground for their dead pets. 

Creed finds himself befriended by 
Jud, a K5-ycur*okl local 1 who lives 
across the highway running by his 
front lawn. Jud takes Creed, his wife 
Rachel and their two small kids for a 
liike to the “Pet Sematary.” The 
nightmare begins. 

To be sure, Mr. King’s horn no 
longer needs tooting, cither in these 
pages or elsewhere. He has sold over 
70 million bouks in the United States . 
alone. Hu bus become the uncon- 
tested King uf The literary hoogey- 
mcn and. in the process, has con- 
founded critics and publishers alike. 

Obviously the literati don't like 
him because he has chosen u genre 
that, even more than science fiction, 
is still anuthernii. They don’t like him 
because his technique is craftsman- 
likc u( best, clumsy and plodding 
many other times. Stephen King 
writes Fat books for the holiday 
crowd. They have, in many in- 
stances, suffered from padding, from a 
luck of originality, and from the 
worst of all literary sins - excess. 
And yet another reason for the anti- 
pathy that King has encountered is 
that he speaks a language accessible 
to all, but with a subtext fathomable 
not by the well-lettered, but by hor- 
ror book and movie fans. 

Certainly, in a decade with such 
cultural abominations as Madonna, 

. jt . probably becomes templing to 
trash King as just ariolher cultural 
rip-off, a literary charlatan with a 
penchant for pandering to the gross. 


PET SEMATARY by Stephen King. 
New York, Signet. 41 1 pp. $4.50. 

Sheldon Teitelbaum 

It may be tempting, but it would 
he a mistake. Stephen King, like 
H.P. Lovecraft half a century back, 
is destined to go down in history as 
the Aristotle of contemporary hor- 
ror fiction. Indeed, Stephen King's 
Danse Macabre can be viewed as the 
genre's Poetics, much as Lovecraft 's 
essay, “Supernatural Horror in 
Literature,” filled that role during 
the 30s. 

PRIOR TO Stephen King (and with 
the exception of such onc-shnl won- 
ders as William Peter Blutty and Ira 
Levin), the genre played by different 
rules. The name of the game before 
Stephen King was “terror.” It was an 
intellectual’s game, much like the 
early detective novel. The author 
would prey upon the reader's im- 
agination with all manner of subtle 
hints, worm his way into the subcon- 
scious, and build up to an explosive 
climax marked by a floodburst of 
dreuds and phobias that induced 
cutharsis. 

The terrifying was very often left 
to the imagination. Lovecraft him- 
self was too fond of the adjective, as 
readers of his Cthulhu stories can 
attest. But what the genre found 
terrifying, for the most part, was the 
supernatural. 

King broke out of these con- 
straints. He couldn’t be bothered 
with terror, not when the world 
abounded with such real horrors us 
sickness, powerlessness and death. 
For King, these arc the very worst 
things that can happen, and they 
happen to each of us. He has strip- 
ped the genre of its Gothic and 
ghostly intellectual baggage, cast out 
the pale elitist protagonists of earlier 
terror fiction, and used it us a frame 
for modem social realism and for 
authenllc , ‘noir. ,, 

But why does a King novel appeal 
to millions? Well, for one thing, his 
characters are solid everyday types 
who seem to sense that under the 
Veneer of the mundane, theboogey- 
toan can leap out at any moment. 

IN Pet Sematary, Louis Creed’s little 
girl Ellie returns from the animal 
graveyard distressed that her cat 
Church, ultimately, will die: 


“If all those animals had died and 
been buried, then Church could die 
ami he buried; and if it coaid happen 
to Church, it could happen to he r 
mother, her father, her baby 
brother. To herself.” 1 

Creed tries to comfort his daugh- 
ter, though honestly: 

“Honey," lie said, “it happens. 
It’s a pari of life.” 

“It's a lwl part!” she cried. "It’sa 
really bad part!" 

By using uncxotic but well- 
delineated characters in his book, 
King is able to zero in on psychic 
pressure points with an honesty 
characteristic of the best social cri- 
tics. 

Moreover, he has discarded the 
purple prose of his predecessors: 
Lovecraft, William Hope Hodgson, 
Arthur Machen, M.R. James and 
Algernon Blackwood, for the kind 
of American vernacular first 
adopted by Ray Bradbury for his 
carnival stories. Well, not quite. 
Bradbury’s characters don’t swear, 
and they arc never so frightened as 
to defecate in their pants. 

• Not only is King working with 
infinitely more accessible characters 
and language, hut he seems deliber- 
ately to be reworking the classics of 
his own genre, in order to make 
them more accessible to a modem 
audience. Thus, of his surprisingly 
few genuine horror novels (his other 
hooks have for the most part, been 
SF-onenlcd), Suleni's Lot is a re- 
write of Omenta; The Shirting a 
modern Gothic with similarities to 
The Castle of Otranto and to some 
Shirley Jackson, while Pet Sematary 
recalls Frankenstein and Faust. 

King does this kind of thing mar- 
vellously. He is, above all a genuine 
horror and science fiction fan (one 
dny we must discuss why the two 
genres antithetical at the least, so 
often get dumped together) with an 
encyclopedic grasp of the film and 
television media. His novels abound 
with passing references to Ray Brad- 
bury, Shirley Jackson, H.P. Love- 
craft, the British Hammer films, and 
often even to his own works. Fans 
love this kind of thing. King speaks 
the secret language of the initiated, 
but, unlike some of his generic hall- 
cousins engaged elsewhere in fanlasr 
tic pursuits, King doesn t let tni 
subtext gel in the way of Ihe story. 

I don’t think that King has fun je 

gnmut of possibilities inherent Intne 
horror genre yet. Certainly, 
Sematary, especially when com* 
pured to such curlier efforts as Cam 
and The Snmd, shows King more 

master of hlscrafl tlian ever. 


Reform translation 


THE COVER looks out at the read- 
• er via a Leonard Baskin painting pf . 

‘ King Solomon, or is it King David, 
and Invites the interested person to- . 
peruse this volume designed for use 
inReform: synagogues. Opening, 
from right to left, the. volume: con- 
tains the fiye scrolls in Hebrew and 
English, plus soine very well 
thought-out. introductions to each of 
. them. In addition, there are creative 
services for the tour holldays'nnd the 
onp fast day when these are' read. 
The volume 1 


Give Soldiers Lifts 


THE FIVE SCROLLS ed. bjr Her- 
bert N. BronStein and Albert H. 
Friedlander. Illustrated by Leonard 
Baskin. CCAR Press. 383 pp. No 
price stated. •• . 

David Geffen 

schlld' in London. That version is 
very ; readable, Which is what' the 
editors are seeking. .In some in- 
stances they sacrifice . clarity to the 
translation because of .this decision. 


^orb'^lUo^-mbnuhp^y «o- 


THE FINE binding of the vduro 
and the illustrations nf Leonard Ba- 
kin, really make it a hook wow 
having. Baskin has proven in J* 

past that he has a deep undent) 

tag of Jewish tradition, and his®* 


pagksixtkkn 


(rations tor tne nngson 
. classics In their own right 
done an outstanding job Here. 
and several illustrations .sh 
singled out. Baskin has 

text of chapter 3 of £«leriBWW" 

illustrations which c “P l “L 
"times of life." Whe. . b» -PP % 
Haitian, he forms his H 'h™", 
with, the forbidden Miraols J™ 

fishes, which seems to indicate^ 

the enemy of the Jew ’ «^ o * 


Sodgs rings clear in th ^ 
colours used bv Leonard IWg 
and the agony of Lament«it°V “ 

. hueallitsown. ne 

This volume is anolh« w ^ 

series of RataPf" £5** 
which prove how ^ 

tradition have been re«ntrocurec fl 

. the Reform liturgy. 


PETER G ROLLINS has edited a 
compendium of eleven essays that 
address their subjects (such films as 
The Birth Of A Nation (1915), City 
lights (1931), The Grapes of Wrath 
(1940), On The Waterfront (1954), 
Dr. Strangelove (1964), and Apo- 
cafypse Now ( 1979)) , from relatively 

fresh perspectives. 

In Vivian Sobchack's study of 
John Ford’s The Grapes of Wrath, 
the film is looked at neither as an' 
adaptation of a novel nor as a cultu- 
ral artifact. It is scrutinized on the 
basis of its visual aesthetic. 

"Paradoxically, this widely consi- 
dered film has suffered from visual 
neglect. Examined from several 
perspectives, The Grapes of Wrath 
has been more frequently looked 
into than looked at. Its visual sur- 
faces have been hardly explored and 
mapped, its texture and tone have 
been rarely considered ns functions 
of its imagery, and its dominant 
thematic emphasis has been only 
minimally related to its visual style.” 
Sobchack goes on to delineate 
clearly the. visual choices (hat John 
Ford and his cinematographer, 
Gregg Toland, made, in a successful 
effort to remind the reader that every 
movie (regardless of its literary 
pedigree) lias to be evaluated in the 
framework of a -.visual context. 
“What the image looks like is neg- 
lected for a consideration of what 
happens in it. The subject matter is 
considered dominant to its visual 
treatment. Similarly, what happens 
next is considered more important 
than how the images happen next. 
Indeed, images are ignored as affec- 
tive and cumulative units of meaning 
and texture which accrue to express 
the film’s theme in conjunction with 
its verbal and literary devices.” 

In her essay on Anatole Litvak’s 
The Snake Pit (1948), a film dealing 
with a woman receiving treatment 
inside an American mental institu- 
tion, Leslie Flshbein points to the 
covertly sexisi nature of the movie’s 
altitude towards a woman's place in 
post-World War If, American 
“dety. The protagonist, Virgina 
(played hy Olivia de Hayilland), is a 
newly-married writer who plans to 
continue* her career. She suffers a 
nervous breakdown, is Institutional- 
ced and is brought back to mental 
health only when she realizes that 
career-ambition Ts “masculine” in 
nature, and that her rightful role 
swuWbe that of wife and toother. 

MOST MEMOIRS that find their 
way into publisher’s lists flow from 
‘he pens ofstatesmen, soldiers, liter- 
«y figures and showbiz personnli- 
ICSi This book is an exception to the 
general rule, for its author is a d»s- 
ungujshed surgeon and medical re- 
r li av0 'ded the spot- 

ty that falls on those who swap 
stamps or brew up babies 
in the aid 0 f a test tube and a 
«uns?n burner: But for all that, DiV 
• v a fascinating story to tell, : 
livi^L i? i nlrteti ctl« year, he is a 
S3 ink with lhds ? times when the 

frontiers, .of toedicine were expand- - 
* ®/ a P ,d ty« and his ' travels afford 
WKjnalmg glimpses of many diffe- 
peoples and cultures. 

.He was bprn of wealthy Jewish 
“ Beszterpebanya, 
ow Banska in Czechoslovakia. 

n a was a thriving provincial 
nni«LuV\i hc H ur igarian part of the 
chiff!, 01 Hflbsl ? ur g Empire, and as a 
Si n - some of the frus- 

DeniS” fc t by many of Its subject 
GL°2“- : Particularly the. Slovaks. 
iHiib!?* P rec 9oious, and turned the 
velonu t0 i his adv »ntage by de- 
^Plng.asIciU for languages. He 
■»£ e «nRn, Slovak andHunga- 





* 


Anthony Quinn, as tljf prophet's uncle, deals with an infidel in 
" Mohammad : Mesenger of God , ” a film that lost $30m. for its backer. 
Col. Gaddafi. "The Hollywood Hall of Shame: the Most Expensive 
Flops in Movie History " by Harry and Michael Medved (Angus & 
Robertson, £5.95 \ celebrates 23 major motion pictures that failed on so 
grand 'a scale as to earn their own sort of immortality, a fitting sequel 
to their previously published "The 50 Worst Films of All Time" and 
"The Golden Turkey Awards." A special appendix describes another 200 
bona fide bomberinos for the confirmed collector of clncmediocrity. 

Celluloid icons 


HOLLYWOOD AS HISTORIAN: 
American Film In a Cultural Context 
edited by Peter C. Rollins. Lexing- 
ton, The University Press of Ken- 
tucky. 276 pp. No price stated. 

BEST OF BRITISH CINEMA: Cine- 
ma and Society 1930-1970 by Jeffrey 
Richards and Anthony Aldgate. Ox- 
ford, Basil Blackwell. 170 pp. No 
price stated. 

Richard Penniman 

‘ Just as the film undercuts Virgi- 
nia's radical critique of the institu- 
tion that imprisons her, so does it 
undermine all her professional 
aspirations, attributing all peisonal 
anxieties to traumas in her past. Her 
unhappiness, whether as writer or 
wife, derives from unresolved 
Oedipal conflicts in her childhood. 
The film's analysis parallels that of 
the works of popularized Freudian- 
ism in the era. In The Snake Pit Dr. 
Kik informs Virginia that her illness 
may have begun with lack of suffi- 
cient affection from her mother even 


while Virginia still was an infant. In 
seeking to be a writer, - an identity 
that Virginia retains during her insti- 
tutionalization even while she nmy 
deny bring a wife, she has chosen an 
avenue of accomplishment that de- 
nies femininity and domesticity. In 
Modern Woman: The Lost Sex 
(1947), social historian Ferdinand 
Lundberg and psychiatrist Marynia 
Farnhnm claim that women who 
value worldy achievement have 
taken the male road of exploit rather 
than the female road of nurture. The 
truly healthy woman is one who 
responds passively to male energy, 
accepting dependence upon the 
male to achieve the final goal of 
sexual life - impregnation; all other 
feminine striving for achievement is 
dismissed as mere penis envy. In The 
Snake Pit Virginia's recovery is 
marked by her recognition that she is 
Robert’s wife and by her admission 
that she shares the universal femi- 
nine desire for motherhood.” 

So a movie that has always been 
viewed as a pioneering exposl of 
mental institutional carp in post- 


World War [I America is .brought 
into focus and scrutinized in a com- 
pletely different, and undeniably 
valid, cultural context. 

Hollywood As Historian is filled 
with provocative slants on a number 
of celluloid icons. A 11 the writers in 
this book are academics who take 
film-making very seriously, and its 
publication is mainly intended for 
film-students and cineastes. If you’re 
one of those, see if you can ferret out 
a copy. You’ll find it worth the 
effort. 

. ANOTHER EXAMPLE of the in- 
creasing number of books devoted to 
•film scholarship is Best of British 
Cinema, Cinema and Society 1930- 
1970, by Jeffrey Richards and 
Anthony Aldgate. Historical and 
political contexts are explored in 
depth here with such films as Sanders 
of the River (1935), A Canterbury 
Tale (1944), The Life and Death of 
Colonel Blimp (1943), The Lady kil- 
lers (\955), Saturday Night and Sun- 
day Morning (1960) , and //. .. (1968), 
exposed to a kind of microscopic 
hindsight. 

"In locating the ideological posi- 
tion of a film nnnlysing what is not 
there is just ns important as analys- 
ing what is there. The Lady killers 'is 
marked by a total absence of sexual- 
ity and a relative absence of youth. It. 
is, on the contrary, a paean to old 
age. The absence of sexuality is not 
in itself remarkable, in that it was 
usually suppressed in Ealing films, 
and indeed in British films in gener- 
al, until the late 1950s. The suppres- 
sion of sexuality is a reflection of the 
Puritanism of British life. But its 
counterpart is the penchant which 
the British have for brisk, no- 
nonsense old ladies, of whom the 
archetype is the ‘Old Queen’ herself. 
The cult of the nanny und the con- 
cept of the nanny society is an exten- 
sion of this. It is perfectly encapsu- 
lated in The Ladykiflers (in which nn 
elderly widow outsmarts a gang of 
robbers), where the little old ladv 
reigns, supreme, evoking George 
Orwell’s dictum on England: ‘It re- 
sembles a family, a. rather stuffy 
Victorian family, ft is a family in 
which the young are generally 
thwarted and-most of the power is in 
the hands of irresponsible- uncles and 
bedridden aurtts. 

The above sentiment accurately 
reflects the pre-Swinging Sixties, 
British culture. Richards and 


A Chinese chest 


rjjjjh. among other tongues, to his ^mobility. My uncompromising na- 
•' . ' • tufe >vas another handicap. For 


PAGES FROM a SURGEON’S 
DIARY by Dezso Engel- Jerusalem, 
Posner.' 304 pp. Price not stated. 

Ralph Amelan 

•• His Initial medical studies at 
Budapest University were inter- 
rupted by the -First World War, and 
he found himself in the Imperial 
Arm)! retreating from the Russian 
onslaught In conditions about as bad 
as existed in that ghastly conflict. He 
was decorated, but fortunately be- 
came unfit for continued front-line 
service! and was able to resume his 
, medical career. In the years im- 
mediately after the war, Dr. Engel 
continued . his studies in various 
places in Central Europe, and during 
this period pioneered work which 
revealed the role of. the thymus in 
Inhibiting cancer growth. But anti- 
semitism cast its dark shadow, over 
hlto.^He 'was also, in h|s opinion, 
handicapped by. his financial inde: 
pendence .it allowed me too great 

"♦mobility. My uncompromising na- 
wn« another handicap." For 


whatever reason, he never stayed in- 
one place for very long. 

In the mid 1920s his wanderlust 
took him beyond Europe, firstly on a 
trip to the Dutch East Indies as n 
ship's surgeon (“I found... the Malay. 
Innguhge easy to learn" ), and then to 
Shanghai, where he practised for Ten 
years. He grew to respect and 
adniire the Chinese. Shanghai itself, 
for all its corruption, attracted many 
refugees and political exiles, and Dr. 
Engel clearly regards his time there 
as one of the high points of his fife. . 

His patients were a very . mixed 
bag. They included an eighty-year- 
old man who had been Tsar of Bul- 
garia for 24 hours, and was sacked by 
the Tsar of Russia for irregular busi- 
ness dealings. Although he had lost 
power, he wanted Dr. Engel to res- 
tore to him another form of potency i 
so he could many an eighteen-yCar- 
old girl with whom he was in love. 
Unfortunately, the doctor .could not 
perform the then fashionable 
“monkey gland" operation on him, 
and the Tsar's ardour remained un- 
fulfilled. 

Another was a young girl,' pn ; 


whom Dr. Engel performed plastic. ' 
surgery to relieve. her of the embar- 
rassment of enormous breasts'.'. 
However, a rival surgeon incited her 
to bring a legal action against him on . 
spurious grounds. The case failed. 
To quote Dr. Engel’s laconic de- 
scription, “A realistic Chinese judge 
looked inside the young lady’s dress 
in open court and was apparently 
perfectly satisfied with what lie 
saw." 

Certainly Dr. Engel was, perfectly 
satisfied with what he saw of Shan- 
ghai.. His journey^ into the rural 
areas around the city, as well as his 
work in the city, instilled, in. him a 
deep affection for the Orient, and his 
travels to Korea and Japan gave him 
touch pleasure - a pleasure (hat Is 
evident in his book. 

BRITAIN, his home For the next 
fourteen years, provided a . strong 
qpntrast. On the positive side he 
worked with many fine researchers 
and surgeons, practised in such 
places as the Orkneys and the Outer 
Hebrides, and there . met and mar- 
ried his wife. However, he came up 
against the insularity of the people. 
At the -start of World War II he, 
together with Jewish refugees ft om 
Nazism, found himself under suspi- 
cion as an alien, and rapidly ram 0 


Aldgate employ The Ladykiilers as a 
metaphor for Lheir view of a compla- 
cent, sclerotic England, “a cul-de- 
sac slumbering peacefully but short- 
ly to be violently awakened.” 

This "awakening” occurred in the 
form of films that laid bare the bleak 
reality of working-class youth in 
northern England. Every one of 
these movies (Room at the Top 
(1959), Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning (I960),. A Taste of Honey 
(1961). A Kind of Loving (1962), 
and The Loneliness of the Long 
Distance Runner (1962) were shot in 
black and white on authentic loca- 
tions. They succinctly epitomized 
the rebellious nature of the new, 
working-class, anti-hero and were 
effective precursors of the youth- 
oriented (and eventually youth- 
fixated) media blitz that followed in 
the wake of four more young men 
from northern England, The Bea- 
tles. 

Lindsay Anderson tried to mute 
revolution nnd poetry in If . . . ( 1968). 
He made an unmoilish, serious (and 
successful) attempt to encapsulate 
the entire frenetic decade in his 
blistering condemnation of English 
public schools and hy inference, the 
Establishment as <i whole. Anderson 
broke the “Swinging Sixties” mould 
by incorporating an equal concern 
for style and content. As it sadly 
turned out. If... proved to be the 
British film industry's swan song. 

"Anderson struck out on his own 
with //.... But the bubble of ‘Swing- 
ing London' burst when a clutch of 
grossly self-indulgent and hopelessly 
uncommercial films failed at the box 
office. The Hollywood companies 
who had invested lost heavily and in 
1969 pulled out virtually all together. 
With the 1970s came the cinema's 
exposure to reality. London stopped 
swinging. The butterfly culture of 
the 1960s flew away. The cold, harsh 
light of reality broke in on the tinsel 
world. The British film industry col- 
lapsed, and the historians reached 
for their pens to chart its rise and 
fall." 

And that’s exactly what Best of 
British Cinema has done. This 
book's audience will most surely be 
thfe aforementioned film-student 
and clneaste, but add to this small 
fraternity the Anglophile. Richards 
and Aldgate provide provide a rich 
payload of English memorabilia as 
they weave, together cine malic fic- 
tion and historicaltocV., a 

the conclusion : that his foreign ori- 
gins barred hi m.-from ever. attaining 
the sort of appointment that would 
stretch his abilities to the full. 

Once more the Far East came to 
the. rescue. Ip 1950, Dr. Engel 
moved to Hqng Kong and soon en- 
tered public life as well as private 
practice. He was active in a number 
of institutions on the island, and was 
able to benefit the population us a 
whole, producing 1 a number of re- 
ports on such subjects as public 
education nnd the pharmacy service. 

He at last retired to Switzerland, 
where lie still busies himself with 
research, Interspersed with the old 
.wanderlust. Israel, has . been on his 
itinerary more than once. 

One shortcoming of tills book is 
the absence of a glossary. Dr. Engel 
writes clearly, but medical terms 
such., ns “prqgnoblnstomas” and 
"irans-ethmbidnl hypophyscctomy’l 


For all that, the book is warmly 
recommended. Dr. Engel’s regard 
■ for his teachers and feliow-sUrgepns, . 
and his delight in acquainting him- 
self with strange lands, has out- 
; weighed the disappointments he suf- 
: fered, and he communicates, iii the 
last resort, more contentment than 
bitterness; D 
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Special for Jerusalem Post readers — 
20% off Carta guides and maps 


CARTA'S ISRAEL ROAD CARTA'S HOLYLAND CARTA'S MAP gjgglSgf 1 1 


THE KIBBUTZ INNS 
OF ISRAEL 
By Abe Kramer 



handy format. Features 78 Israel, Including sup- non with topographic del 

multl-colourod road maps, plamenlal maps of Gush Dan and molonng 

trips for all seasons, complete and Jerusalem. scale of 1 ,525000. 1 deludes 

Index and dascrlpllve lexl of PRICE: IS 1 ,977 regional map ol Israel and I- 

each region ol Ihe counliy. A NOW: IS 1,582 rr?CE°IS4°736 U " 

NOW: IS 3,789 


must for all drivers I 
PRICE: IS 11,717 
NOW: IS 9,374 


non al vSh P topo£?aphlc detail tourist, Includes a huge road A tour of tha country's kibbutz 

and motoring routes, al a map In Iwo parts and the guesl housas written In a 

scale oil 1525000. Includes a 465-page guide. Its most personal.lyricaBtyle.ThBau- 

regional map ol Israel and her impressive feature Is the thor describes the inns com- 

nnlnhhninina countries gazetteer, which lists and munllles and environs, Ihslr 

SKTs 4 736 describes every place name individual charms and dlstlnc- 

sSni* on the Israeli map. Comas live characterlsilcs. Pub- 

NOW. IS d, VOS with a leatherette pouch. Ilshed by Carta, soltcover, 

PRICE: IS 10,307 ’ 120 pages. 

.. „ . , u _ NOW: IS 8,246 PRICE: IS 3,985 

NOW: IS 3,188 


,, .. NOW: IS 8,246 PRICE: IS 3,985 

Tourlstsl Present the coupon at the bottom of this ad to one of the NOW: is 3,i8fl 
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FLOWERS OF TREE AND SHRUB 

JERUSALEM IN OUR BIBLICAL 

by Braklu Avlgad and HERITAGE 
Avlnoam Danin by Nogah Hareuvanl 


NATURE IN OUR 
BIBLICAL HERITAGE 
by Nogah Hareuvanl 


PLANTS OF THE BIBLE 
by Michael Zohary 
A complete handbook by the 



TORA AND FLORA Avlnoam Danin by Nogan Hareuvanl uy nuyati noiou.cm « comp era muiuuuux u, 

S3£,S a S. S33KE Smarda 

^liri,»'°enTe ES 5«iV£ SSSffl? m fhe Land 5 S and the d,aw ln g cnlha l^.gl 


with natural history to pro- growing in Jerusalem, give 2 the i anrt nf icraal and the 

wmmi fsS» 

sss sfSas sea 

168 pages. 4B pages. _ ___ It 2 . £9®?' E.ietomT pmr.P- is u n?a 


research joined with sclentili- 


168 pages. 
PRICE: IS 6,460 
NOW: IS 5,814 


142 pages, 
PRICE: IS 20,597 
NOW: IS 18,537 


pages. 

PRICE: IS13.107 
NOW: IS 11,796 


cover, 223 pages. 
PRICE: IS 14,023 
NOW: IS 12,620 





MASADA 
by Ylgael Yadln 
The 1963-1965 excavation of 
the Judean desert rock- 
fortress of Masada has taken 
Its place as one of the most 
exoHlng and significant 
archaeological events ol re- 
cent limes. 

Written by the late Ylgael 
Yadln, one of Israel's' fore- 
most statesmen/arch- 
aeologists. 

Hardcover, 272 pages. 
PRICE: IS 16,415 
NOW: 1814,776 


HAZOR by Ylgael Yadln 
An exciting archaeological de- 
tective story that unfolds clue 
by clue, layer by layer to re- 
veal the unique history of 
Hazor, a pivotal city in biblical 
times. The dig uncovered no 
less than 22 cities of antiquity, 
dating back to 2500 B.C.E. 
and ultimately proved to be 
the key to understanding 
much of biblical chronology. 
Hardcover, 280 pages. 
PRICE: fS1 1,1 95 
NOW: IS 10,076 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ENCYLOPEDIA 
OF THE HOLYLAND 
edited by 
Avraham Negev 
Edited by a distinguished 
team of archaeologists who In 
many cases participated in 
the 'excavations they de- 
scribe, this book provides a 
unique commentary on Ihe 
Bible as weH as a concise and 
comprehensive guide to the 
moat recent discoveries. An 
Indespensible reference work 
for students of archaeology 
and the Bible. Handover, 354 
pages. 

PRICE: IS 9,025 
NOW: IS 8,1 22 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE 

HOLYLAND 

by Kathleen M. Kenyon 

This classic book, extensively 
revised, Includes some of the 
most Important archaeologic- 
al discoveries made within 
Ihe last twenty years. 
Although there are many 
books dealing solely with the 
archaeology of the biblical 
period, this volume presents 
the evidence for both the pre- 
blbllcal and biblical history of 
Palestine. Hardcover, 368 
pages. 

PRICE: IS 11 ,725 
NOW: IS 10,555 


JUDAISM IN STONE 
THE ARCHAEOLOGY 
OF ANCIENT 
SYNAGOGUES 
by Hershel Shanks 
The amazing discoveries at 
ancient synagogues cast new 
light on early Jewish history. 
Illustrated with over 150 fully- 
captioned photographs. 
JUDAISM IN STONE la a reli- 
able and authoritative 
account by the editor of Bib- 
lical Archaeology Review. 
Hardcover, 192 pages. 
PRICE: IS 20,597 
NOW: IS 18,537 


BIBLICAL 

PERSONALITIES AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
by Leah Bronner 

Whereas the archaeologist 
gives the facts alone, It 19 the 
task of the biblical scholar to 
interpret archaeological finds 
in their relation to biblical stu- 
dies. In this book, ten out- 
standing biblical figures, who 
have left an Imprint on the 
saga of Israel, are examined. 
Hardcover, 216 pages. 
PRICE: IS 9,700 
NOW: 138,730 


DISCOVERING 
JERUSALEM 
by Nahman Avlgad 
The first English-language 
account ol ihe sensational 
discoveries from excavations 
of the Jewish Quarter In the 


Please send me the book(s) as indicated below. 
My cheque is enclosed. 

□ Carta's Official Guide to Israel - 

□ Holyland Touring Map 

□ Carta’s Map of Israel 

□ Road andTouring Guide 

□ Kibbutz Inna of Israel 

□ Flowers of Jerusalem 

□ Tree and Shrub in Our Biblical Heritage 
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□ Tora and Flora 

a Plants of the Bible 
p Judaism In Stone 

□ Biblical Archaeology 

p Biblical Personalities and Archaeology 

□ Archaeology In the Holy Land 

□ Archaeological Encyclopedias the Holy Land 

□ Masada 
p Hazor , 

□ Discovering Jerusalem 
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Special offer valid for orders received until April 30. 1985. 


IN THE CONSUMER field, one 
sure sign of summer's approach is 
the promotion of products geared lc 
sun and sea. In recent years, many of 
these have been directed at protect- 
ing us from the sun’s rays, some of 
which are harmful, even carci- 
nogenic. 

Seldom, however, lias the season 
been launched with an anti-sun pro- 
duct as dramatic as the one pre- 
sented to the press recently by 
Ampa, the marketing arm of 
Amcor. The innovation is a purple- 
coloured PVC material which re- 
portedly keeps out % per cent of the 
harmful rays, while still allowing you 
to tan, albeit slightly more slowly 
than usual. The fabric is used for 
beach and cafe umbrellas, for half- 
tents for the bench . ami for visor hats 
for sporfwear. 

The magic cloth "Solmax,” is not 
manufactured by Amcor, or even in 
Israel at ail. It comes from the Brit- 
ish firm Sevendart. The umbrellas 
are also imported ready-mude by 
Ampa, hut the other articles are 
made here hy firms working on its 
behalf. 

The beach tents, for example, are 
designed and made by the camping- 
equipment firm Hazor. The pro- 
ducts are just beginning to reach the 
market - and they will not be cheap. 
Umbrellas, 1.80m. in diameter, will 
retail for around IS 100 ,000, while 
the tents - big enough for a single 
sunbather - will be about half that 
sum. 

Solmax works by differentiating 
between the three types of ultra- 
violet rays - A , B and C. Ultra-violet 
A, which turns us brown, is not 
generally considered hazardous, and 
Solmax allows 75 per cent of the A 
rays to reach the skin. Ultra-violet B 
causes sunburn and eye inflamma- 
tion, and is a major cause of cancer 
of the skin. The main claim of Sol- 
max is that it filters out 90 per cent of 
UV-B. 

Solmax would also keep out ultra- 
violet C, which js highly dangerous, 
out which is already filtered out by 
the ozone layer in the earth’s upper 
atmosphere. It is, therefore, not a 

E ractical hazard - unless one sun- 
tines in outer space. 

Sunning under purple Solmax 
should also feel more comfortable, 
as it supposedly blocks out nearly 
half of the heat and glare, as well ns 
‘he specific ultra-violet B and C rays. 
Speaking at the press conference, 
rof. Ami Riklis, director of the 
radio-biology department at the 
egev Centre for Nuclear Research, 
“«ed up the manufacturer's claims 
P So max, but added that while it 
greatly reduces" the dangers of 
sunbathing, it may nol eliminate 
■hem entirely. 

Not surprisingly, .Ampa is making 
wiit n 5? n ? nts an early meeting 
| th * hrael Cancer Association, 

... oca . most active in warning 

Hr jy aiMt £ he hazards of the 
Medite'Tancan sun. Until now, the 
adv ' ce has been to 

dav - I SUn in lhe middlc « f the 

*7. and to use creams and oils 
Thfm *i. 0ntain a k'Sh filter-factor, 
a °- SoImax duim that it is 

a nd 0 ^ s effec,ive shield than creams 

recon5^ * ind of bathing is 
Arad J len . ded b y » company called 
fino r ,i tS Dead Vi. It is 
watire ♦ " 10 renow ned therapeutic 
rtsS ? your P ri .™te bathtub in a 
kiln, ni CQnta t n >ng nearly two 
sufficient? yellowisl > mineral salts. 
Ktidin,? for ° ne to wo baths, de- 
X n 8«t,tbe desired strenglh! 

tyebrow, 1 ” J vel1 ’* 501,16 rnisKi 
eondiiinn the “tensive list of 
lease Hn! 5 01 which Ihe press re- 
•sgeous T. 11 ’ 6 “>'* to be advan- 
“Pected nL lncludes not only the 
” o ones, such as rheumatism, 
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Children's furniture from Danish International 



MARKETING 
WITH MARTHA 


arthritis, lumbago und eczemas, but 
even such surprising things us “steril- 
ity" and “cholesterol level." The 
perspiration tha( follows bathing in 
these salts is said to aid slimming, 

I was rather amused that the jar 
pictures a scantily-clad girl with a 
saucy backside - rather incongruous 
on a product most likely to appeal to 
the middle-aged and the elderly. 

For therapeutic usage, the pro- 
ducers of Dead Sea Salts recom- 
mend a series of 20-25 baths, with 
one or two days intermission each 
week. Each bath should last 15-20 
minutes, followed by at least an 
hour’s rest in a warm bed. A full jar 
per bath - at a maximum price of 
IS3.000 - is stipulated for treating 
ailments. For mere relaxation, a half 
jar will do. 

A three- or four-week series of 
baths at home will still cost much less 
than a visit to the Dead Sea with 
lodging and meals, and this, of 
course, is what the Arad company is 
bunking on. 

The firm says it has "exclusivity" 
on the commercial sale of the salts, 
by virtue of a contract with the Dead 
Sea Works Ltd. Other companies, 
however, utilize Dead Sea minerals 
in cosmetic products, (lie leading 
example being the DSD (Dead Sea 
Drugs) line, sold both in Israel and 
abroad. 

WHENEVER the season changes, I 
think with some envy of those people 
who are adept at home dressmaking. 
The summer I graduated from high 
school, I took a course at Singer - 
and promptly look the result to a 
professional dressmaker to remodel. 

It’s a pity, because sewing 
machines are one of the few electric- 
al appliances which are relatively 
inexpensive in Israel. There are vir- 
tually no taxes on them, other than 
VAT. Modern sewing machines 
average about IS300,000 - which is 
the cost of six summer outfits for 
women on fashionable Rehov 
Dizengoff this season. 

It was not any sudden urge to sew, 
however, but a recent press confer- 


ence by the new importers of Singer 
that reminded me of this subject. 
Sales of the world's most famous 
sewing machine were dormant in 
Israel for the past two years, and 
promotion has just resumed with the 
establishment of a new import agen- 
cy with exclusive rights from the 
U.S. mother company. The firm is 
K.L. Swiss Israel Ltd., with Slilomo 
Lazar serving as general manager 
here, and Fred Klein as chairman of 
the board in Switzerland. 

They have high hopes of recaptur- 
ing 70 per cent of the local market 
in sewing machines within a year. 
Their main competitors are Empisal, 
which imports Brother from Japan, 
and Mardix. 

To launch Singer’s re-entry into 
the Israel market, the agents have 
opened three direct showrooms - in 
Tel Aviv, at 19 Kikar Malchei Yis- 
raet, in Haifa at 32 Herzl, and in 
Netanya at 12 Stamper. Jerusalem 
will be next. 

Singer is offering 12 models for the 
home, all made in its European plant 
in Monza, Italy. The price range is 
IS220.000 to IS400.000, and the 
most sophisticated model has an 
electronic control that adjusts auto- 
matically to the thickness of the 
fabric. 

Although Singer has branched out 
into all sorts of fields, including 
navigational controls for spacecraft, 
it is still the world's largest seller of 
sewing machines, and claims to be 
four times ns big ns its nearest com- 
petitor. 

The new importers point out that 
they also deal in the trade-in and sale 
of reconditioned Singers, and will 
soon be bringing Singer vacuum 
cleaners to the country. They are 
also open to offers from Israeli 
manufacturers of electrical ap- 
pliances which might be suitable for 
sale abroad under the Singer trade 
name. 

Empisal, importers of Brother ap- 
pliances, says it is the leader today in 
sales of sewing machines in Israel, 
and is accepting the re-introduction 
of Singer with equanimity. Brother 
machines come from Japan or com- 
pany subsidiaries elswherc in the Fur 
East. More than 10 models are avail- 
able al Empisal shops throughout 
the country, at n price range from 
IS 160,000 to IS740.000. 


A quick phone call reassured me 
that the veteran family firm of Mar- 
dix, established here 50 years ago, is 
.still alive and well, and assembling 
sewing machines in Tel Aviv with 
imported parts, mainly from Japan 
and Thailand. It claims (hat Mardix 
machines are cheaper than compara- 
ble imports, and start as low as 
IS 120, lifU). ft also claims to be the 
only brand here with a five-year 
guarantee, instead of the customary 
one year. 

Mardix also imports some sewing 
machines from Sweden, particularly 
the sophisticated Husqvarna. which 
is electronically-controlled and car- 
ries n list price well over IS5flU,(J00. 
This month it is being sold at a 
discount of about 40 percent. 

The only all-M&rdix showroom is 
in Tel Aviv, at 192 Ben Yehuda, hut 
there are agencies throughout the 
country, llnl ike Singe rand Empisal, 
Mardix offers complete sewing 
courses, and is very active in gui- 
dance courses at kibbutzim, mushu- 
vim, and through women's organiza- 
tions. 

ACCORDING to Danish (formerly 
Danish Interiors) International Ltd. 
of Rnmat Gan, the season for refur- 
nishing children’s rooms begins right 
after Pessah. when families have 
apparently finished giving all their 
attention to other rooms in the 
home. If so, its timing is just right, 
because it is launching its first-ever 
lines of children’s furniture next 
week. This is one area Danish neg- 
lected in the past, and it is out to 
capture a share of the market held by 
some eight local factories, countless 
small workshops, and, of course, 
imports. 

Danish docs nol manufacture 
furniture, but imports it and com- 
missions it from local plants to its 
own specifications. The “mix" today 
is 45 per cent local and 55 per cent 
imports, its new general manager, 
Yoram Alroy, told a press confer- 
ence last week. 

In u pic-markct survey of 1,200 
families with children aged three to 
16. Danish learned that the feature 
considered most lacking in children’s 
romns today is "a cum pu ter corner. " 
In the rooms it has designed, Danish 
has made provision for this need. 
Moreover, during its introductory 


period, Danish is offering a free 
home computer - an Atari WMI-XL 
with a 64- K memory - to anyone who 
buys at least Sl.fHJU's worth of chil- 
dren’s furniture. The cost of outfit- 
ting a child's room at Danish ranges 
from $750 to $2 .(J00. 

Some of the selections come from 
Italy and Scandinavia, while two 
entire lines were designed by Danish 
and made up by local companies. A 
special-strength feature of one of 
these is the use of MDF ( medium 
density fibre) material, which is a 
factory -composite wood considered 
stronger than the usual chipboard. 
Danish says this is the first use of 
MDF for furniture in Israel. 

Al its Rumat Gan showroom, 104 
Jubotinsky, Danish has constructed 
a dozen model children’s rooms. It 
will have similar displays at its five 
shops throughout tlte country. 

IN KEEPING with my tradition of 
aiding new immigrants who set up 
businesses in Israel, I shall make 
brief mention of a brand-new art 
gallery in Herzliya Pituah. Situated 
on Zionism Sauare. Gallery Lehrer 
was opened this month by Vivien 
und Alan Lehrer, who came here 
three years ago from England and 
work in real estate. They will be 
specializing in Israeli art. and their 
first exhibition is a one-woman show 
by Elicia Huvy, a Jerusalem-horn 
artist who is herself a resident of 
Herzliya Pituah. 

ONE FINAL harbinger of summer: 
The Luna-Gnl water park at Hof 
Golan on the shores of Lake Kin- 
ncrei - the largest of its kind in Israel 
- has opened its second season. 
Entrance, at [Sh.'ynO per person 
(from age three), includes unlimited 
use of water slides and other equip- 
ment in the park itself, plus a half- 
hour’s paddle-boat or canoe on the 
Kinneret and discounts on lake- 
sports equipment. 

The park is open from 9 a.m. to 
5.3D p.m. every day. Tickets are half 
price for anyone over ft), and for 
people arriving at 3 p.m. or later. 
After Shavui.it, there will he night- 
time hours ns welt. 

Hof Golan is located seven 
kilometres north of Ein Gev, on the 
east side of the lake. n 

Martha Meiscis 
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